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See how Cai lton stacks 
clown in tai'. Look at the latest 
U.S. Government figures for: 



lar 

mg /cig 

nicotine 
mg /cig 

Brand D 

12 

0.8 

Brand D Menthol 

11 

08 

Brand V Menthol 

11 

0.8 

Brand V 

11 

0.7 

Brand M 

8 

0.6 

Brand M Menthol 

8 

0.5 

Carlton Soft Pack 

1 

0.1 

Carlton Menthol 

less than 1 

0.1 

Carlton Box 

less than *1 

*0.1 


•Av per cigarette by FTC method 


Of all brands, lowest... Carlton Box: 

1 mg. tar. 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette 
by FTC method. 


Less 

than 
1 mg. tai'. 


Warning: Tha Surgeon General Has Deterniined Sofi Pack and Menihol-1 mg "far", 01 mg. nicoiine 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health cigarene, FC flepon Aug 11 . 

_ Box-1 mg "lar’'. 01 mg, nicotine. IDO mm- 5 mg. "lar", 0 5 mg. nicotine 

-- av per cigarette by FTC method. 





b takes a great island 
to deliver a great vacation. 


You want n great vacation and Puerto Rico has 
tt. Start in San Juan, the liveliest, most historic city in 
the Caribbean, and the site of the glorious Festival 
Casals each June. Feel the fascmation of Old San 
Juan, with its patios, cobbled streets, and ancient forts. 
But don’t stop there. 

Let our island show you the magnificence 
of Its mountains, the charm of its small towns, 
the beaur\' of its forests and lakes, \X-^uch for par¬ 
rots by a rainforest waterfall. Ride a ferry to an 
o ffsh ore island and stop for a fresh lobster 



lunch. On a perfect moonless night, delight in the 
dazzle of amazing Phosphorescent Bay. 

Do expect u'onderful weather. You won’t be dis¬ 
appointed. Our average annual temperature 78 , 
with only a 6" difference between our warmest and 
coolest months. It’s always perfect for enjoving 
our beautiful golf courses, crescent beaches, 
and sparkling waters 

We mvice you to Puerto Rico, all of it, and 
to a great vacation. Your travel agent can tell you 
about our low summer rate^ 


Peerto Ricp,U.S.A. 

takes a great island to deliver a great vacation. 


I U.ti r 


rhe nt- irest Pultio Rko Tourism Comp.iny CliRMpo, Lo'- Angeles, York, Toronto 
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.JAMJUCA RUM 


Imported by Seagram Distil Itrrs Co,, 375 Park Avenue, New York* N.Y, 10022, 80 P 


RUM REVELAnONS. 

Surprising facts every rum drinker should know. 


Next to Mr /s 
Allothe!*^^ ms 

S eer e. 


made slowly, in small batches. 
The richer taste is worth the time. 
And the price. 

Still another little known Fact. 

Caribbean bartenders mix Myers’s 
into exotic drinks made \rith 
lighter rums. They trust Myers's 


with ice. Add orange slice, cherry. 


Myers’s Rum and Cola: 

Into a highball glass, add IJ ior. 
Myers’s Rum. Fill glass widi cola 
beverage. Add slice of lemon or 
lime, and stir. 

And fitiaLly, one last point. 

Dark rum is better to use in 
cooking than light rum. Myers’s 
adds a fuller rum flavor to foods. 

Try sprinkling Myers’s over 
grapefruit halves. Its a simple way 


to create an Interesting first course 
Myers’s makes so many rum recipes 
even more delicious 
So now tliat you know the facts, 
your choice should be clear: 
Myers’s Rum 

Because if you like rum, its time 
you discovered the pleasures that 
wait for you in the dark. 


Ah, what rum drinkers 
don’t know abou t rum, 
Myers’s thinks it s 
time to raise some 
eyebrows. 

first fact of rum. 

Rum comes in three 
shades: white, gold, and 
dark. Some light rums are 
blended to have a barely 
noticeable taste. Their 
flavor might fade in the 
drink. But Myers’s is 
blended specially to be 
more flavorful. The Myers’s 
comes through the mixer. 


to enhance the flavor. So discover 
for yourself the dash that Myers’s 
adds to a simple Rum Cola. The 


More revelations. 

Myers’s is more expensive It’s 
imported from Jamaica where it’s 


Another surprise. 

Dark rum isn’t any stronger than 
light rum. Both are the same 
alcoholic proof So Myers’s isn’t any 
stronger, e\^en though it has a 
tastier rum flavor. 


extra punch Myers’s adds to a 
Planters’ Punch. Here are the 
recipes for your pleasure. 


Myers’s Planters’ Punch: 

Combine in shaker, 3 02 . orange 
juice, juice of! i lemon or lime, 
IHoz. Myers’s. Add 1 tsp. superfine 
sugar and dash of grenadine. Shake 
well and serve in tall glass filled 


MYERS’S 

V^RU M ^ 
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16 

26 


Mail 

People Picks & Pans 
Up Front 

Don't confuse Bruce Nevins with the 
man from Uncola; his Perrier is 
making sparkling water a turn¬ 
on-In a spfit-second TV image 

from Holocaust, two sisters confirm 
suspicions that the Nazis killed their 

mother-Jacques Mesrine calls 

himself a Robin Hood; the French 
police say he is a killer, and the 
manhunt Is on—God's in His 
Heaven, Jerry Hall’s got Mick 
Jagger, and Bianca has gone to 
court 


39 

43 

44 

48 


On Stage 

Da’s Irish daddy, Barnard Hughes, 
bags a Tony for best actor after 44 
years of hard work 

Arts 

Kathryn Scott washes the dirty linen 
of Napoleon, Teddy Roosevelt and 
other historical figures 

Star Tracks 

John Kennedy Jr.-Jimmy Carter 

dribbles—A free Judy 

Came-Peter Ustinov’s buoyancy 

-Robert Altman's 

pledge-Boxer Cat Davis takes a 

licking 

Bio 

Concert pianist AndrS Watts 
confronts a new tour and age-old 
fears of performance 


people’ iVfEr . r puDJiShf^a wouhly OJtCi,>pMwO jssuos 
combined tnono ai yoat-Bna. $39 per yoar U S and 
Canada only, by Timo fr>c . 541 N Fairbanks Court 
Ci^ cagojll 60Sn Principal otbee RockQlcjItor Conior No-v 
York, N Y 10020 James R Shoploy Prosidont. Edward 
Patrick Lonahar^ Troasuror CbarlosB Bear Socroiary 
Snconrt-ciasspostaqo l06i 1 50) paid ai Chicago III andai 
add ijo lal rriaifing olhcos Auibonzod as second-class maii d , 
the PosiOtl Dnpi , Osiawa Canada and fof Daymom of 
postage an casf Oiroct subrcr^Diior .nquinos to peuplE 
weeklv Timo & Lifo Building Chicago Ili:nois6061 ’ Senda^ 
other man to people *irno i .. Io Building RockrifGlir- 

L-ontor Now York NY 10020 Tno editors assume no 

fospon:. oJiTy lo-' ■iijLj.'iC'[odpho:ograD'''Sar>a rfianuscripis 
which troaccompanied Dy a si.-if-aaoressod sfarnpoci 
opo T irt.i rr-atofiaf is to bo rotu^r.ed 
' d7B ' u .n.,: ■■ ngnr^ raijorvod R+’'P'uCuCTiCi'^ ' 
or ''l [Jiirr .'.'.ITi 1. ,1 QH 15 [jr.-jT-. 

;i !i I 




A satisfied Jagger, 34 


From “Doc” to “Da,” 39 


Horo comos tho bride, 65 


Cover pho tog' aph 
OStd t? Schapiro/ Sygma 


Out of the Pages 

Author Judith Krantz finds the more 
critics attack her sex-saturated 
novel Scruples, the better It sells 

Medics 

Dr. Hilde Bruch's anorexia nervosa 
patients have an eating problem: 
they can't do it 

In Style 

Caroline will be a June bride 
wrapped in a mystery gown by 
Dior’s Marc Bohan 

Off the Screen 

Coming Home makes Hollywood 
maverick Jon Voight a Cannes 
winner and his new cause the trials 
of success 

Winners 

Bob Speca is a domino wizard, and 
he never even plays the game 

Couples 

Evangelist-turned-actor Marjoe 
Gortner and actress Candy Clark 
get a Mexican quickie—marriage, 
that is 

Sequel 

Thirty years after, photographer 
John Phillips finds 51 survivors of 
Jerusalem’s fall 

In His Own Words 

The tax revolt may cost the middle 
class money In the long run, warns 
economist Richard Musgrave 

People Puzzle 
For a Song 

High on the charts, the O'Jays try 
to keep their R&B act down to earth 

Chatter 
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Botany‘500’introduces Fall ’78 with a definitive collection of country 
sportcoats—in wool and wool blends; cashmere and camel’s hair: tweeds 
herringbones, and more. Above: the Shetland sportcoat, in a check of 
100% Shetland wool. About $115. The entire line of Botany ‘500"^ suits 
cind sportcoats will soon be available at fine stores everywhere. 




l29()Avt.>iiii(.‘()l (tH> Anwriivis. Siiil4* I2fi‘l NtnvV'Mrk, NA' (212) 5SI-6700 
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I’d like to get a little help from a friend, 
PLEASE SEND ME A FREE BROCHURE 
that will help me to take better photos. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CIT^ 


STATE 


RETUm TO 

PMA. DEPT G. 603 LANSING AVE., JACKSON, MICHIGAN 49202 


Copyrighted by PMA Services In 


JUNE IS PHOTO MONTH, so be sure to 

take 
your 
earner 


This summer, you may 
have to throw back some 
of the things that you catch 
with your fishing pole, but you’ll 
want to keep everything ... that 
you catch with your camera. 

So this year, when you plan 
your vacation trip, plan your 
pictures too. And don’t be afraid 
to get “a little help from a friend. 
Stop in and rap with your dealer/ 
photofinisher before you leave ... 
like I do. 










































































Jacket: Beged~Or 



Back tlwt, the workmg looman 


could enter the field of her choice 


Vbu've come a long way, baby. 


Slimmer than the fat cigarettes men smoke 


VIRGINIA 

SUMS 


16mg‘'tafi' D.9 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC RepOTtAug!?? 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




dgetWowsjgJ 


Take a mind-blowing test drive in 
the budget-loving MG Midget. And 
take it soon, while you’re still young 
enough to get the most out of your 
sports car years. For the name of 
the dealer nearest you, call these 
numbers toll-free: (800) ibritish 
447-4700, or, in Illinois, 

(800) 322-4400. A£)y 

BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC.. 

LEONIA, NEW JERSEY 07605 [levland] 


mance, the Midget is thrifty by na¬ 
ture. The EPA estimates 34 mpg on 
the highway and 23 in the city. Natu¬ 
rally, these figures are estimates and 
the actual mileage you get may differ, 
depending on the car’s equipment, 
condition and how and where you 
drive it. Mileage may be lower in 
California. 


The Midget’s a wide-open, top-down, 
true sports car, but that’s just part of 
the fun.The other part is the Midget's 
low price of admission: lower than 
any other real sports car on the 
market. 

The MG Midget has it all: rack and 
pinion steering, short-throw four- 
speed sticK race-honed suspension, 
lively ISOOcc engine and front disc 
brakes. Yet for all its nimble perfor¬ 


MIDGET 

























Isolated event—as were the American 
assassinations.” A mathematical 
analysis 1 made in 1974 demonstrated 
conclusively that politicaf assassina¬ 
tion was a systematic phenomenon 
in the culture of the U.S. and has been 
so since the 1870s. Maybe it makes cit¬ 
izens feel good to think that assassi¬ 
nation is something out of the ordinary 
in this country. More likely, we could 
give the Byzantines a few lessons. 

James W. Creson 

Mountain View, Calif. 
Freedman replies: "Computer experts 
like Welzenbaum at MIT decry all ef¬ 
forts to feed such complex social 
events, with so many value Judgments, 
into a computer. No matter how com¬ 
plex the formula, the conclusions can't 
be any better than the data available. 
Garbage in, garbage out." —ED. 

Clifford Alexander 

My thanks to you for the fine article on 
me and my family. There is, however. 


one item I would like to correct. During 
my lifetime, on different occasions 1 
have personally encountered discrim¬ 
ination. I am sure this is true for the 
vast majority of black men and women 
in our country. I am sorry If I failed to 
convey this clearly. 

Clifford L. Alexander Jr. 

Secretary of the Army 

Washington, D.C. 

Picks & Pans 

I know you couldn't list all the zoos in 
the country, but you did miss an ex¬ 
ceptional one. The Cincinnati Zoo is the 
second oldest in the country (behind 
Phlllyjand world-renowned in several 
areas. They just recently opened a new 
outdoor home for their lowland gorillas 
(the zoo holds the world record for 
live gorilla births—10). Seven white 
Bengal tigers have been born there and 
two of them are now on permanent dis¬ 
play (there are only 44 white Bengals 
In the world today). Cincinnati also has 


a new insectarium and a new outdoor 
cat display for the snow leopards. 
Melody Logue 
Dayton 

Cincinnati's insectarium, the only one 
of its kind in the nation, is expected to 
open in midsummer. It will house 50 va¬ 
rieties of insects from all over the 
world. In one room, butterflies will fly 
free. —ED. 

John McDonald 

All I can say about your story of John 
McDonald’s escape from Saudi Arabia 
is WOW! 

Robin Wiles 
Durango, Colo 


PEOPLE welcomes letters to the ed¬ 
itors, but we regret that because of the 
volume of mail received, we cannot ac¬ 
knowledge them. Letters for publica¬ 
tion should be addressed to PEOPLE, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 





FAMOLARE 


PUTS AMERICA ON ITS FEET 

*4 West 58th St., New York, N.Y, 10019 
Holbeinstrasse 30, Zurich, Switzerland 


’Write Dept 7-d for nearest rJosier. 




D esigner Joe Famolare has created a beauti¬ 
ful shoe for everyone who doesn't like to 
wear shoes. 

It’s feather-light yet has an anatomically con¬ 
toured inner sole for real, long-lasting comfort 
A multttude of styles, all in Italian leathers. 
Look for the Famolare bicycle under the arch. 
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n wn a rug 

Imagine giving this unique handsome 
rug—to someone you love! The message 
comes across in vibrant reds, 
blues and golds. 


a stained^lass 
mosaic 

Use random pieces of colored 
glass remnants and put together 
a fabulous "painting'' in glass. 

A beautiful conversation piece! 


indoors 

Dramatize a wall, mask a lack 
luster window view, bring the 
decorator touch to ali your 
rooms with iush houseplants. 


m a dollhouse 

rs, paste and glue. 


library of Craft Projects 

TIME-LIFE BOOKS 

YES I would like to examine Volume One ot THE 
FAMILY CREATIVE WORKSHOP Please send it 
to me for 15 days' free examination {two whole 
weekends) and enter my subscription to the 
senes If I decide to keep Volume One. I will 
pay S6 95 plus shipping and handling I then 
will receive future volumes in THE FAMILY 
CREATIVE WORKSHOP series, shipped a vol¬ 
ume at a time approximately every other monih. 
Each Is S6 95 plus shipping and handling and 
comes on a 15-day free-examination basis There 
IS r>o minimum number o( books that I must buy, 
and I may cancel my subscription at any lime by 
notifying you 

l( I do nol choose to keep Volume One, 1 will 
return the book wilhm 15 days, my subscription 
for future volumes will be canceled, and I will 
not be under any further obligation C4B051 


a wall- 
hanging 

Master this exciting 
graphic art. Start 
with a dramatic, yet 
easily-made poster. 


boxes 


AMIAHOC 

dried (lowers 


CROCHET 

an afghan 


Name 


PIIjOT 

a small 
boat 


Address 


(or Prov ) (ot Code) 

□ If you are a school or library check here. 
Canadian Residents: Mail form in envelope. 


your own ^ 

greeting cards BOItO a greenhouse 

A whole world of rewarding 
pastimes awaits you—see other side 




THing Tor every member ot the family,, .activities ; 

you can enjoy both in and out of doors. 

[ Th»Pr 

Over 900 fun things to make and do. Try It! { fh^ 

You’ll learn everything from macrame and | "^>#1 

decoupage tojhow to pitch a tent, use a compass, 
pilot a small boat. Instructions are simply worded, / Th»|i 
Detailed illustrations guide you each step of the way.fr-T^ 

Don’t take our word for it! Send for Volume 1 of THE “ * 

FAMILY CREATIVE WORKSHOP free for 15 days-that’s 
two full weekends. Study its contents. Try as 
many of the projects as you like. Then, if Tlife 

you wish, you may keep the book and "jJ* 

receive other volumes in this fabulous FDIlllly 

craft library, one approximately every Crca'tlYC 

other month, and all on the same 15-day WMBikchAM 
free-examination basis. WOrKSHOp 

Recommended 




TIME-LIFE BOOKS 

Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

YES, please send me Volume l of THE FAMILY CREATIVE 
WORKSHOP for T5 days free e^cammalion and enter my 
subscription to the series If I dectde to keep the book i wiN 
pay $6 95 plus shipping and handling I will then receive 
future volumes, shipped one book at a time approximately 
every other month Each js $6 95 plus shipping and han¬ 
ding and comes on a 1 5-day free-exammotion basts There 
IS no mrntmum number of books I must buy. and J may 
cancel my subscription at any time simply by notifying you 
if I do nol wish lo keep Volume t I will return it wilhm T5 
days my subscrtption will be canceled, and I will not be 
under further obligation 


Name 


Enjoy volume 1 FREE 
for two weekends.. • 

So why wait? Mail our postpaid card today 
or send coupon at right: Time-Life Books, 
Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, HI. 60611. 


U If you at a school or library chuck here 


Address 

City 

Apt No. 

State for Prov; 

Zip (or Code) 
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isolated event—as were the American 
assassinations." A mathematical 
anaiysis i made in 1974 demonstrated 
conclusively that political assassina¬ 
tion was a systematic phenomenon 
in the cuiture of the U.S. and has been 
so since the 1870s. Maybe it makes cit¬ 
izens feel good to think that assassi¬ 
nation is something out of the ordinary 
in this country. More likely, we could 
give the Byzantines a few lessons. 

James W. Creson 

Mountain View “ 
Freedman replies: “Compi 
like Wefzenbaum at MIT de 
forts to feed such complex 
events, with so many value 
into a computer. No mattei 
plex the formula, the concl 5 H* 

be any better than the daU S ® 

Garbage in, garbage out."- ? r I 


Clifford Alexander 

My thanks to you for the fir 
me and my famiiy. There is 



one item I would like to correct. During 
my lifetime, on different occasions I 
have personally encountered discrim¬ 
ination. 1 am sure this is true for the 
vast majority of black men and women 
in our country.! am sorry if I failed to 
convey this clearly. 

Clifford L. Alexander Jr. 
Secretary of the Army 
Washington, D.C. 

Picks & Pans 
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D esigner Joe Famolare has created a beauti¬ 
ful shoe for everyone who doesn’t like to 
wear shoes. 

Its feather-light yet has an anatomically con¬ 
toured inner sole for real, long-lasting comfort 
A multitude of styles, all in Italian leathers. 
Look for the Famolare bicycle under the arch. 


a new insectarium and a new outdoor 
cat display for the snow leopards. 

Melody Logue 

Dayton 

Cincinnati's insectarium, the only one 
of its kind in the nation, is expected to 
open in midsummer. It will house 50 va 
rieties of insects from all over the 
world. In one room, butterflies will fly 
free. —ED. 


John McDonald 


A ii j 




900 useful things 
to make and do 

— in this complete 24-volume library 




PROJECTS IN: 

• ANTIQUIHG 

• BASKETRY 

• BATIK 

• BEADWORK 

• BOTTLE CUTTING 

• CAMPING 

• CANDLEMAKING 

• CANING CHAIRS 
« CERAMICS 

• COOKING 

• CREWEL EMBROIDERY 

• FRAMING 

• GARDENING 

• JEWELRY w 

• KHiniHO 

• LEATHERCRAFT 


• MACRAME 

• MAP-MAKING 

• MINIATURE 
FURNITURE 

• POHERY 

• REFINISHINO 
FURNITURE 

• RUG MAKING 

• SCULPTURE 


• STAINED 6US8 

• TOYS A GAMES 

• WEAVING 

• WOdOWORKlNQ 

• ANO MANY MORE! 



Try some 
by using the 
first book 
FREE 
for 2 weeks 









■'M, 





‘Writo Dofjt ?-6lor nearest tioaler 
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FAMOLARE 


PUTS AMERICA ON ITS FEET 

4 West 58th St., New York, N.Y. 10019 
Holbeinstrasse 30, Zurich, Switzerland 
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Hook a rug 

Imagine giving this unique handsome 
rug—to someone you lovel The message 
comes across in vibrant reds, 
blues and golds. 


Desian 

a stained^lass 
mosaic 

Use random pieces of colored 
glass remnants and put together 
a fabulous "painting" in glass. 

A beautiful conversation piece! 


Garden 

indoors 

Dramatize a wall, mask a lack¬ 
luster window view, bring the 
decorator touch to all your 
rooms with lush houseplants. 


Furnish a dollhouse 

All it takes Is scissors, paste and glue. 

Silkscreen 

a wall¬ 
hanging 

Master this exciting 
graphic art. Start 
with a dramatic, yet 
easily-made poster. 


Frame 

your own pictures 

For a rich look, try 
burnished gold. You'll love 
how little that costs when 
you frame It yourselfl 


This versatile 14-velume 
library shows you how 

Build a bird house, ora lamp, ora hammock... 
learn to make your own cheese, or upholster 
furniture or grow organic food... create your 
own cosmetics and perfume. THE FAMILY 
CREATIVE WORKSHOP, an invaluable series 
of books literally bursting with exciting projects 
and activities, will show you how. 

No matter what your previous craft experience, 
you’ll find projects for every age and skill level 
in the Family Creative Workshop. There's some¬ 
thing for every member of the family...activities 
you can enjoy both in and out of doors. 






5?t*Chr 


^ ’"Stes: 


Boxes 


Over 900 fun things to make and do. Try itl 

You’ll learn everything from macrame and 
decoupage toj how to pitch a tent, use a compass, 
pilot a small boat Instructions are simply worded. 
Detailed illustrations guide you each step of the way. 

Don't take our word for it! Send for Volume 1 of THE 
FAMILY CREATIVE WORKSHOP free for 15 days-that’s 
two full weekends. Study its contents. Try as 


c 








•may 




many of the projects as you like. Then, if 
you wish, you may keep the book and 
receive other volumes in this fabulous 
craft library, one approximately every 
other month, and all on the same 15-day 
free-examination basis. 

Enjoy volume 1 FREE 
for two weekends ... 

So why wait? Mail our postpaid card today, 
or send coupon at right: Time-Life Books, 
Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, III. 60611. 


* 




The 

Family 

CreaiiYe 

Workshop 

Recommended 
by 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS 

Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 

YES. please send me Volume 1 of THE FAMILY CREATIVE 
WORKSHOP for 15 days free examination and enter my 
subscriptfon to the senes. If I decide to keep the book, \ will 
pay S6 95 plus shipping and handling I will then receive 
future volumes, shipped one book at a time, approximately 
every other month Each is S6 95 plus shipping and han¬ 
dling and comes on a 15-day free-exammation basis There 
IS no minimum number of books I must buy, and I may 
cancel my subscription at any time simply by notifying you 
If I do not wish fo keep Volume 1. I will return it within 15 
days, my subscription will be canceled, and I will not be 
under further obligation 

Name 


rriME 


LIFE 


BOOKS U 


Address 

City 

Apt No, 

State (or Prov } 

Zfp (Of Code} 

U If you are a school or I 

library check here C4BOS 1 


























































































IN HEE NEW ALBUM 


Lhe world s most popular vocalists sings 
on he iXigliL, Ready Or Not, “We 11 Sing In The Sunshine 
and many more brilliant soiiiis, on Canitol Records and Thiaes 






PP'I 






How can they have so much 
life insurance uh^ Ihey’re 

just startup out? 



Introducing 
our brand new 
Budget Policy. 

We know how it is for young couples. 
You need a lot of life insurance right now 
to meet your increased responsibilities. 

But you don’t have a lot of money now. 

That’s why New York Life has intro¬ 
duced a new Budget Policy as part of our 
Series 78. And it may be just the thing 
for you. 

This Budget Policy provides both 
permanent whole life insurance and 
lower-cost term insurance in a special 



combination made possible by a newly 
designed dividend provision. 

The result is that you can now afford 
more life insurance initially and, in the long 
run, enjoy all of the benefits of permanent 
insurance, including level premiums and 
guaranteed growing cash values. 

Our Budget Policy. It’s just one of 
New York Life’s new Series 78 policies with 
more for you. Ask your New York Life 
Agent for details today. 



We guarantee 
tomorrow today. 


New York Life fnsuiance Compan^t 51 Madison Avenue, New York. New York 10010. Life, Group and Health Iniurancc, Annuities, Pension Plarvs 

































IHOBBIH 

T-SHIRTS 


Gandatf • Bifbo • Frodo • Gollum 
Sam ' Thorin - Smaug 

Mavy on WKrtv, Lt QIim^ or Yelicnv S'lt^-L-XL 
S5.95 + 75c poTtbg* «rd handling «ach. Texas residents 
add 5% stes lax. Specify ctiaracreTf color^ sue. 

INo C.O.D/d Send cadt« ctied( or monoy order— 

PROMPT SHIPMENT 

HOBBIT House 

P-O. Box 25106, DALLAS.TEXAS 75225 


grand 

gripping 

gbmorous 

galvanizing 

glittering 

gcxgeous 


PICK UP A PEOPLE TODAY. 


A checklist of this week’s noteworthy TV shows, books, 
movies, records and other happenings. 


iMlo)© 


Judy Kahan and 
Rob Reiner are 
Lithuanian immi¬ 
grants reunited 
on Ellis Island in 
Free Country, 
a new series 
created by the 
ex-Meathead. 


□ FRIDAY, JUNE 23 
FORTY CARATS 
ABC (9 pjn. ET) 

In an unpromising TV week, Ihis so-so 1973 movie 
stands out, notably for the performance of Liv UII- 
mann. She plays a successful businesswoman 
divorcee of 40 who has a vacation fling in Greece 
with a younger man {Edward Albert)—the woman- 
meets-boy situation that has replaced boy-meels* 
girl as the movies' favorite clich6. 

□ SATURDAY, JUNE 24 
FREE COUNTRY 
ABC (a P4I1. ET) 

Rob Reiner, Mealhead ementus of Alim the Fam¬ 
ily, turns producer-writer as well as star of this five- 
week limited series. He’s cast himself as both the 
89-year-oId patriarch narrating the history of his 
immigrant family from 1900 to the present and, 
in flashback, as the young Lithuanian struggling to 
adjust to life in America. The aging process re¬ 
quired AYi hours in the makeup room each morning. 

□ SUNDAY, JUNE 25 
THE LAST TENANT 
ABC (9 p.m. ET) 

Lee Strasberg, the peerless acting teacher and an 
Oscar nominee in The Godfather, Part 11, makes a 
rare TV appearance as an old man whose children 
want to place him in a nursing home Tony (F.l.S. T) 
Lo Bianco plays the guilt-ndden son In a 
laudable effort to develop new voices, ABC gave a 
$10,000 prize to New York schoolteacher George 
Rubino for this affecting teleplay. 

□ MONDAY, JUNE 26 

THE GIRL FROM PETROVKA 
NBC (9 p.m. ET) 

Hal Holbrook is an American journalist who falls in 
love with a Russian girl, played by unlikely com¬ 


rade Goldie Hawn, in this not-very-salty 1974 
movie about romantic detente. 

□ TUESDAY, JUNE 27 

BIG BOB JOHNSON AND HIS 
FANTASTIC SPEED CIRCUS 
NBC (9 p.ni. ET) 

Charles {Handle with Care) Napier is the leader o1 
a bang-’em-up auto stunt team, and Maud {Roll- 
erbalf) Adams is his unlikely mechanic in this 
made-for-TV action comedy movie. 

THE PRICELESS TREASURES 

OF DRESDEN 

PBS (check local listings) 

Two treasures will be onscreen for the first time—a 
remarkable art collection from East Germany and 
the 1. M, Pei-designed East Building of Washing¬ 
ton’s National Gallery of Art, just opened with this 
show For 500 years the silver-rich rulers of Saxony 
poured their wealth (occasionally bankrupting the 
state treasury) into making Dresden one of the 
world’s richest repositories of art. The 700 master- 
works from this touring exhibit, insured for $80 
million, will visit New York and San Francisco after 
they leave Washington on September 4. 

STRANGE CREATURES OF THE NIGHT 
PBS (check local listings) 

Owls, hyenas and salamanders are examined in a 
documentary filmed in part with sophisticated 
night-vision cameras. It was compelling when first 
shown commercially on CBS in 1973. 

COLLEGE CAN BE KILLING 
PBS (check local listings) 

Now that studying is for real again after the drop¬ 
out glories of the '60s, the pressures are as intense 
as ever This investigative report analyzes the 
soaring suicide rate among college students 



































































□ CAPRICORN ONE 

Like Goldfinger, this film is based on a ludicrous 
promise And, like Goldfinger, it is witty, visually 
dazzling and totally entertaining An embattled 
chief of NASA (Hal Holbrook), unable to fund 
a planned mission to Mars, fakes it. He sends up a 
rocket, but only after whisking astronauts James 
Brolin, Sam Waterslon and O J. Simpson off to 
a Mars set in an isolated TV studio where he forc¬ 
es them to stage a ''landing'' by threatening their 
families. Director-writer Peter Hyams (his biggest 
credit is lor writing and producing the undeserved¬ 
ly obscure T. R Baskin) decorates the plot with 
marvelously paced and photographed set pieces 
To cite three: a runaway car scene, shot from the 


O. J. Simpson, James Brolin 
and Sam Waterston start for 
Mars in Capricorn One. 


perspective of driver Elliott Gould, a nosy re¬ 
porter who becomes a target, a tense and funny 
soliloquy by the wisecracking Waterston, who 
tells himself jokes as he tries to scale a steep 
cliff; and a chase scene involving two NASA heli¬ 
copters and a crop-duster flown by Telly Savalas 
No one takes things too seriously; the result is 
the kind of movie they’re not supposed to make 
anymore' pure fun. (PG) 

□ THE GREEK TYCOON 

Only the names and a few tacts have been 
changed for this simple-minded cinema ^ del The 
story—a President’s widow who married a Greek 
multimillionaire—is so familiar that Theo Tomasis 
(Anthony Quinn) and Liz Cassidy (Jacqueline 
Bissel) hardly need an introduction Furthermore. 
Quinn and Bisset manage to took so reminiscent 
of the originals that acting is barely necessary 
They walk through in a lush Mediterranean setting, 
with props like a 250-fooi yacht, helicopters, Hal- 
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Warningt The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous lo Your Health 
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first hair conditioner 


for dandruff shampoo users. 


New Selene is the first hair conditioner 
specially forniiiiatcd to help solve the hair 
problems of dandruff shampoo users. 

It has pro-vitamin dl-Panthenol to give 
dry, brittle hair a fuller, healthier look. 


It’s totally oil-free, so it can’t leave your 
hair the least bit greasy. 

It’s enriched with natural protein to add 
body, shine and manageability. 
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■ Raiiy ' car wax gives you the deep, rich-looking 
shine you want because it cleans deep down, gets 
up even tough, oily road film as you wax. 

Space-age silicones make “Rally” ’ '— 
incredibly quick and easy to use. 

And they make ‘ Rally’ every bit as 
weather-proof and detergent-proof as 
old-fashioned paste waxes. ^ 



ston and St Laurent fashions and worry beads. 
Marilu Tolo is dynamic as the Call as-inspired 
actress and Edward Albert is eloquent as 
Tomasis'son (R) 

□ THE JUNGLE BOOK 

First released in 1967 (as the last animated fea¬ 
ture personally produced by Watt Disney), this 
version of the Rudyard Kipling stories is still re¬ 
freshing. It doesn't even matter that the 
animal voices are done by actors now largely for¬ 
gotten, Phil Harris, Sebastian Cabot, Louis Prima, 
George Sanders and especially Sterling 
Holloway as Kaa the boa constrictor were per¬ 
fect. The S4 million film—a third of what it would 
cost today—IS brisk, mischievous and altogether 
tust the right thing for a summer afternoon with the 
kids, (G) 

□ IT LIVES AGAIN 

Why would anyone do a sequel to 1977's boring 
and artless/fsA/zvef? Try a gross of more than 
S6 million. This movie is. however, not just another 
cheapie money-maker; it is probably the most re¬ 
pugnant film since 1932's Freaks, with none of 
that movie's social comment The monsters are 
babies who literally zoom off the delivery table 
looking for jugulars to rip They were only glimpsed 
in the original, this time master monster-maker Rick 
Baker, who created King Kong the Younger and 
S(ar Wars' flaky barflies, has worked up ugly little 
beasts. The talented Frederic Forrest (TV's Ruby 
and Oswald) and Kathleen Lloyd {The Missouri 
Breaks) meanwhile seem sullen, as if they wished, 
sensibly, they were somewhere else There may 
be eight or nine people in the world who would 
enjoy this film; none of them are pregnant women 
or children awaiting a new sibling (R) 

□ OUR WINNING SEASON 

Who needs a remake of American Graffiti, espe¬ 
cially a bad one? Scott Jacoby plays a high school 
runner who can't win. But when a close friend is 
killed in Vietnam, he gets inspired and, well, you 
know the rest. There are lots of familiar '60s 
scenes, hanging around the hamburger joint, neck¬ 
ing at the drive-in and playing chicken with 
souped-up cars Some unknowns give promising 
performances, especially Jan Smilhers as the sis¬ 
ter who falls in love with the doomed friend and 
Dennis Quaid as the buffoonish pal But director 
Joseph Ruben and writer Nick Ntciphor don’t help 
them Wait till next year, fellas (PG) 


□ STRANGER IN TOWN 

Bob Seger and the Silver Bullet Band 

Seger follows his breakthrough Night Moves with 
a rock'n’roll gem While he caters to AM radio 
charts in a few ballads like Still the Same 'a hit sin 
gle), Seger also displays his vocal power backed 
up by dizzying rhythmic drive from his band aug¬ 
mented by sessions players The combination 
recalls such classic welders ol blues-rock as Lit¬ 
tle Richard and Wilson Pickett What makes his 
work unique is that Seger, a veteran of the bruis¬ 
ing concert circuit avoids juvenile rock citchds In 
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THEST, 
MOSTMIXABLE. 


Gordon's makes the smoothest vodka 
you can buy. Result: the most delicious 

drinks you can mix. Our G.S. Patented 
Process (No. 3,930,042) is the reason. 

‘ GORDON’S'VODKA ‘' 

,1 j The smoothest, happiest 

y vodka of all. 

, ^ t 


80 Proof. Dtstilled from gram. Gordon's Dry Gin Co Ltd. Linden. N J. ALSO AVAILABLE IN 100 PROOF. 


a protest song, for example, he wails, ‘Tm just 
another consensus on the street." The title is Fee/ 
Like a Number, and Seger ought to be (eeling like 
a million, after taxes, these days. 

□ BRAZIL—ONCE AGAIN 
Herbie Mann 

The prolific flutist has been criticized for changing 
his style with every faddish shift in pop music. The 
over 30 albums he's made in the last 20 years 
include dabbling in bossa nova, Afro-Cuban 
sounds, rock, reggae, disco and just about every¬ 
thing else this side of the polka. He usually 
manages, however, to avoid submerging his own 
jazz-based style. In this case Mann reprises a 
pleasing earlier LP (Brazil) with considerable suc¬ 
cess and adds a suitably energetic tribute, Pel6. 
(Mann played at the stadium for the soccer hero's 
final game) His sidemen are a little less illustrious 
than he has had in past years (Willie Bobo, 

Sonny Sharrock, Chick Corea), but the album is a 
worthwhile addition to his Mann-sized record 
library 

□ IT'S A HEARTACHE 
Bonnie Tyter 

Those not given to gruff-voiced singers will find it 
more of a headache than a heartache, since an op¬ 
eration to remove vocal cord nodules in 1976 
made Tyler as raspy as Rod Stewart, The Welsh- 
born singer also suffers in comparison with another 
soundalike, the late Jams Joplin, but that hasn't 
stopped the single that inspired this album from 
becoming No. 1 m Australia, Austria and South Af¬ 
rica, among other places, and reaching the Top 
10 in the U S Anyone hooked by that tune should 
find this album—especially Stevie Wonder's Liv¬ 
ing for the G/y—worth hearing 


Welshwoman Bonnie Tyler has 
her own raspy way with it's a 
Heartache. 


Dear American Tourister: 
IfeuVe great on unscheduled 
flights." 


Jonet Cloy, Bernville, Pa 
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Nearly a third of the world’s coal lies under the U.S. 
Dolly Monte is down there helping to get it out 


The U.S. has about 250 billion tons of coal 
that’s economically minable with today's 
technology. This represents more than twice 
the energy in the proven oil reserves of the 
Middle East. 

The coal that lies under the United States 
will help serve as a bridge between the world s 
finite petroleum reserves currently being 
depleted and the unlimited energy sources of 
the future—large-scale solar power, nuclear 
fusion and other advanced technologies. 

A lot of coal lies close to the surface. But 
a significant amount is deep underground- And, 
since it can’t be pumped out the way oil can, 
people have to go down and bring it up. 

Dolly Monte is one of 500 employees in 
Exxon’s modern mine in Carlinville, Illinois. 

She began as a general laborer, then joined a 
production crew as a shuttle car operator. 

'Tm really a truck driver," says Dolly, "but 
my ‘truck’ is 300 feet underground." 

The mine doesn’t look as you might expect. The 
walls are sprayed with white powdered limestone 


The work areas are large and well ventilated, 

In order to more than double coal production 
by 1990, the U.S. will need 200 new coal mines, 
producing an average 5 million tons a year. 

The work force will have to double, Thanks to 
modern technology, mining is becoming a job 
that many people, including an increasing 
number of women, are choosing. 

Exxon has a growing commitment to coal 
production and research For more 
information on coal as an alternate energy 
resource, write to Exxon Corporation, Dept. G. 
Box 4125, Grand Central Station, 

New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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Unbeknownst to the celebrants at the time, De¬ 
cember 31, 1961 was a watershed in American civ¬ 
ilization, Saturday night would no longer be known 
for the bath but for the lever The nation’s first 
discotheque—Le Club—opened in Manhattan 
Since then there’s been a Darwinian shakeout of 
discos and dancers (did the twist turn into the rope, 
or vice versa?), but Le Club and the institution are, 
to say the least, stayin’ alive For footloose tour¬ 
ists and conventioneers in the summer of '78. here 
is a guide to the hottest out-of-town spots if you 
suddenly gel the itch—and have the scratch, 

ATLANTA The place to be taken is the Casbah, 
a harem-decor haunt open until 8 a m. If your mon¬ 
ey goes with the wind, but frankly you don't give a 
damn, try one of Casbah’s hearty breakfasts, 
BOSTON The Fan Club's booths carry out motifs 
such as Chaplin, ShowSoaf, My Fair Lady The 
five-foot fan on the wall comes from the Folies 
BergSre. Elaine Noble, gay activist Massachusetts 
state senator, feted Lily Tomlin there last year Lo¬ 
cals to ogle include Red Sox slugger Jim Rice 
and Boston Symphony conductor Seiji Ozawa. 
CHICAGO On "The Street"—the strip where sin¬ 
gles check each other out—the BBC has an 
elevated dance floor where off-duty Fred Astaire 
instructors often teach novices just for the devil of 
It BBC also has a bouncer-enforced "no hassle" 
policy for women not looking for Mr Goodbar 
(Ironically, BBC was a location for that movie.) 
LONDON Annabel's is the place to see lords and 
ladies acourting, but for those lacking S200 for 
membership, S10 buys a month of swinging at 
Maunkberrys Yanks are warned that the beat goes 
on—but public transport stops—at 1 a m. 

LOS ANGELES The likes ot Barbra Streisand, El¬ 
ton John. Lindsay Wagner and Shaun Cassidy 
drive to Dillon's Westvraod Village, iocated in a 
four-slory former carpet warehouse. Closed-cir¬ 
cuit TV affords everyone a momenl of stardom, 
and there's live music from auditioning newcomers 
as well as golden oldies coming back like Fabian 
Warning' You have to be at least 21 to enter the 
fourth-floor geriatric sanctum 
NEW YORK Most natives scorn Studio 54—get¬ 
ting past the perversely arbitraiy screening is a 
waste of good dancing time Enterprising hustlers 
can trek to Brooklyn's 2001 Odyssey, where Tra- 
volla actually strutted in Fever, but shouldn’t 


Tatum O'Neal sur¬ 
faces at Maunkber¬ 
rys, left; Paris’ Pal¬ 
ace, above, has 
Deco If not decorum. 

expect it to glisten like the movie. (The club has 
been a local hangout for 30 years.) The ceiling 
paint is peeling, and the Mylar on the v;all is 
discolored, Tony’s table is still there, as is the mov¬ 
ie-prop dance floor. But a few lights are out 
PARIS In the private domain of Caslel's, the Con¬ 
tinent’s biggies bump on the tiny 9'x9' copper 
dance floor (which is how Monaco’s Caroline met 
her Philippe) But those with less money and more 
territorial imperative cross the Seine to the Right 
Bank’s converted Palace Theater. It has an Art 
Deco interior, and Jean-Paul Belmondo, Kenzo 
and Yves SL Laurent dig it 
SAN FRANCISCO Two pro football players {49er 
Gene Washington and Chicago Bear Larry Schrei- 
ber) are part owners of Mumm’s, and 0, J. 

Simpson has displayed his broken-floor boogying 
here So have Patty Hearst and Mikhail Barysh¬ 
nikov, and there is a plush backgammon room. The 
catch IS that it takes connections and/or money 
(S300 membership, S100 annual dues) to get in. 
TULSA Pistachio’s is classic oil-and-cattie coun¬ 
try, though manager Russell Beversteih observes. 
"We don’t consider ourselves a meat market.’’ 

He describes the decor—glass, chrome, leather 
—as "East Coast." There is strict security, he 
warns, after three bar fights "over ladies." 
WASHINGTON “Basically," says one D.C. disco- 
phile, "Washington is not a dancing city." When 
the power brokers do shake their rotundas, it’s at 
a dockside joint called the Pier. While a sign on 
the facade states, "Gay owned and gay operated 
for gay people," visitors need not worry about their 
FBI dossiers. Half the crowd is straight. 

ALSO SHAKING; FORT LAUDERDALE— Pete 
and Lenny’s was the site of the syndicated "Disco 
’77" TV show HOUSTON-Crazy Banar>a is 
known for excruciatingly loud music, theme nights 
(on Sadie Hawkins Thursdays any man who turns 
down a dance has to do a turn v/ilh a gorilla- 
suited bartender) and a pleasantly raucous 
clientele LAS VEGAS— Singer Paul Anka did it 
his way opening Jubilation, il cost S3 million. MI¬ 
AMI —Impossibly posh—why not. in a country club 
with dues of $1,000 a year'?—the Cricket hosts 
well-heeled movers like Telly Savalas, Sophia Lo¬ 
ren and Charlotte Ford PORTSMOUTH, N.H.— At 
the City Side, urbanites m disco withdrav/al can 
look for funk and Farrah Fawcetl-Majors, rumored 
to have Hashed her fluff there 
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■ he ’40s drank Manhattans, the 'SOs 
sipped martinis straight up, and the 
long, smoky nights of the ’60s often 
wound hazily down to a tequila sunrise. 
Now comes the chaser, the Jaunty 
French import eau de Perrier^ in the 
leaf-green bottle with the shape of a 
bowling pin. Taken with lime, it 
counterfeits gin-and-tonlc. At a long, 
wet business lunch, it bespeaks a 
clear-headed sense of purpose. And at 
69 cents per 23-ounce bottle (on the av¬ 
erage), it fairly sparkles with snobby 
cachet. The once bibulous likes of 
Richard Burton, Ed McMahon and Tru¬ 
man Capote have weaned themselves 
from the hard stuff on Perrier, and it 
is perhaps the single shared prefer¬ 
ence of Jackie O, Alice Cooper 
and Frank Sinatra. Cary Grant feeds it 
to his plants, and—lo, the ultimate trib¬ 
ute—Farrah Fawcett-Majors rinses 
her hair with it. 

Whence this carbonated tide? It is 
the carefuily plotted masterwork of 
marketing wizard Bruce Nevins, 

40, Perrier’s U.S. proconsul since 1976. 
Nevins Is the quintessential new-breed 
executive—and a man cut to the trim 
of his ad copy. Most days he wears 
jeans (French-made and emphatically 
creased) to the office, and he drinks 
the first of four daily Perriers after a 
three-mile 7 a.m. run in Central 
Park, near his East Side Manhattan 
apartment. A regular vjsltor to Los An¬ 
geles and its premier disco, the Daisy, 
he enjoys a romantic life of prodigious 
variety (Including a liaison last fall 
with Margaret Trudeau), though his pri¬ 
orities—ebusiness, physical fitness, par¬ 
tying—are arranged In exactly that 
order. “I have a good time,” he says. 
“Who knows? Maybe I’m missing some 
true happiness somewhere. But I don’t 
think I’m a person who is blissfully up 
without knowing what It's all about." 

When It comes to Perrier, bliss and 
reaiity are not far apart. "We started 
with a lot going for us,” says Nevins, 
“namely the product and its image." 
After the discovery that saccharin 
could be carcinogenic, he shrewdly set 
about changing the perception of Per¬ 
rier as a bottled water to Perrier as a 
healthful alternative to soft drinks. He 
lowered the price (formerly $1.09), 

I streamlined distribution, hired good 


N«>dns Inspects the piped source of Per¬ 
rier water near Ntmes, France with board 
chairman Gustave Leven and, below, a 
Boveriy Hills supormarlcet display. 


marketing people, introduced smaller- 
size bottles—and backed It all up with 
a $2.5 million media campaign. 

Casting itself on the side of the angels, 
Perrier now sponsors one or two mar¬ 
athons every year and several 
shorter races (which Nevins often runs 
in). "The taste of Perrier Is clean and 
fresh," goes the sales pitch as Nevins 
delivers it. “If people are looking for 

CONTINUED 

Though he lost a kidney to a football ac¬ 
cident 20 years ago, Nevins Is a healthy 
180 pounds. He drinks only wine spritzers. 
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CONTINUED 

the kind of flavor blast they've been 
conditioned to from age 1—In 
baby foods, presweetened cereals and 
soft drinks—they’re not going to find it 
In Perrier.” 

The strategy has been a stunning 
success. In 1975 Americans drank 2.6 
million bottles of Perrier. This year Nev- 
ins expects to sell more than 75 million. 
Clearly, the long and ardent courtship 
that was required to lure Nevins to 
Perrier was worth every dollar and per¬ 
quisite. Says Gustave Leven, owner of 
the $300 million Perrier empire In 
France: ‘‘He’s exactly the man I was 
looking for.” Nevins agrees. “Basical¬ 
ly," he says of his French employers, 

"I think they're astounded.” 

If the roots of achievement lead back 
to Nevins’ boyhood in upstate New 
York, so does a trail of wild oats. The 
son of an appliance company franchis¬ 
er (“a harsh Catholic upbringing”), 
Bruce worked odd jobs ungrudgingly 
from the time he was 7, but dreamed 
of life as a professional golfer. Later, at 
West Point, he steeled himself against 
plebe-year harassment. “It was so ri¬ 
diculous and yet so challenging that I 
resolved to make it through four 
years.” As an upperclassman, he vir¬ 
tually majored in sneaking out after 
taps—and was finally busted for it as a 
senior. “It’s one of the games you 
play," he says. “Some guys get caught 
the first time. I was more fortunate.” 

Graduating in the top third of his 
class, Nevins hungered for adventure 
and Joined the hell-for-leather Special 
Forces in 1962. But when his four- 
year tour (including seven months in 
Laos) was up, he decided against a mil¬ 
itary career. "I couldn’t see myself 
walking the narrow path for the next 
30 years,” he explains. "I saw colonels 
cowering and generals cowering. It 
seemed a very uptight environment.” 
As an alternative, he decided on Stan¬ 
ford Business School, where “I had 
three days of classes and four days to 
ski.” After two postgraduate years at 
a Madison Avenue ad agency, he began 
feeling restless again. “I decided I 
didn’t want to live in New York any long¬ 
er," he recalls, “so I got in my car at 6 
a.m. and drove 120 mites an hour 
through the Lincoln Tunnel. It was the 
first time in my life I was totally free.” 
Reaching San Francisco Bay, he settled 
in a $16,000 houseboat in Sausalito 
—then accepted a job with Levi 
Strauss. “All the people in the house¬ 
boat community were musicians, 
artists, people who wanted to escape,” 
he remembers. “I was the only one with 


a briefcase, but I was never uncomfort¬ 
able there. I assimilate well. I've 
always been very flexible.” 

The llve-in stewardess he had 
brought from New York found out just 
how flexible when she returned to the 
boat one day and found a note saying he 
had left to sell Levi’s in Asia. "I guess 
she was a little taken aback," Nevins 
says. It was the end of a three-year re¬ 
lationship. But Nevins was loyal, at 
least, to his life-style: Home In Hong 
Kong was a 60-foot Chinese junk. Af¬ 
ter turning the Asia-Pacific region into 
a $100 million market for jeans, he 
moved on to Latin America, then re¬ 
turned to the home office, a fifth pro¬ 
motion—and a new bout of uneasiness. 
In 1974, one step away from the com¬ 
pany presidency at 36, he quit. “I was 
frustrated by the corporate Infrastruc¬ 
ture,” Nevins says. “It prevented any 
free style," 

He and a Levi's colleague together 
founded Pony Sporting Goods, a man¬ 
ufacturer of running shoes, and 
Nevins found himself scrambling again. 
"One day I was leading the good life of 
a corporate VP," he recalls, "and the 
next I was out on the streets of Dallas 
In 110° sun, carrying two big bags of 
shoes and wondering, ‘God, what am I 
doing here?’ Then I resolved that it 
comes with the territory.” 

His territory today Is a fertile one. 
Pony is grossing more than $1 million a 
month, and Nevins' compensation from 


Whether at Manhattan** Studio 54 (above, 
with Margaret Trudeau last fall) or at the 
Coldwator Canyon homo of a friend (right, 
with Pan Am’s Bento Podorten), No^ns 
says, “1 like to enjoy life." 








Perrier—not counting his stock in the 
company—puts him into six figures an¬ 
nually. His nightlife Is correspondingly 
bullish. It begins with a date nearly ev¬ 
ery evening at 9 and invariably ends 
long after midnight. Though he still 
sees Trudeau—“We’re friends," he in¬ 
sists—there is “no one true steady lady 
right now. There have been situations 
when I was very close to marriage, but 
they never worked out." Says his friend 
Suzy (Chapstick) Chaffee, “The guy 
likes to boogie, and he sleeps with the 
best of them. He's very liberated. I think 
he's looking for a heavy woman, but 
why not have fun shopping around?" 

Nevins concurs, but adds, "When I’m 
60,1 don’t want to be in a discotheque 
with long white hair. I want to grow old¬ 
er with a little more grace—you know. 


At homo, Nevins turns to The Comploto 
Book of Running. He goes to movies reg¬ 
ularly, ballet seldom, opera never. 


mellow out a little bit." Before then he 
would like to learn Italian (he already 
speaks French and some Spanish and 
Chinese), travel to Africa—and help 
Perrier corral one full percentage point 
of the $12 billion international soft drink 
market. But not, he seems to say, at 
the expense of his pleasure. “A lot of 
top-gear executives are so Involved in 
running a business they get hardened,” 
he says. “I don't think that will ever hap¬ 
pen to me I don't perform to please 
someone else. I just perform on my own 
terms and let that speak for itself. I be¬ 
lieve in having fun in business," 

KRISTIN MC MURRAN 
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35 YEARS LATER, TV’S 
^HOLOCAUST’ SOLVES THE AWFUL 
MYSTERY OF A MOTHER’S DEATH 


For four harrowing nights in April New 
Jersey housewife Helen Greenbaum, 
55, like 62 million other Americans, sat 
riveted to her TV set and NBC’s re¬ 
creation of the Nazi holocaust. Most of 
the telecast inspired in her only a 



In 1929 Holon, 6, her mother and hor fa* 
ther, a prosperous leather goods dealer, 
faced a hopeful future In Warsaw. 


familiar memory of terror and revul¬ 
sion: Her father and a brother had 
been killed in the concentration 
camps. But for 35 years she never 
knew the fate of her mother, who 
had been taken away by the Germans 
in Warsaw. On the final night of the se¬ 
ries, the startling flash of a black- 
and-white photograph showed four 
women in white underclothes standing 
alone in a field, apparently minutes 
away from death. One of them in high 
boots stared plaintively into the 
camera. "That's Mom!" Helen rerpem- 
bers screaming, though she couldn't 
quite believe it. "We thought she had 
perished, but I knew then I wouldn’t 
get a night's rest until I found out 
for sure." 

With the help of her sister, Rosalie 
Wattenberg, 59, Helen traced the pho¬ 
to (through NBC) to the American 
Jewish Committee library in New York 
City. Thousands of death camp pic¬ 
tures are stored there in thick albums. 
"By the second book I was sick to my 
heart,” she recalls. “I saw horrible pic¬ 
tures, like SS doctors watching a 
woman on a lab table with her belly 
split open and intestines out. We did 
not know if we could look anymore.” 
Near despair, the sisters opened 




another book—and there it v/as. They 
Identified their emaciated mother by 
her clothes. "Mom was very cold," says 
Helen. "The Nazis had taken her fur 
coat, so she was wearing Dad's long 
underwear. When Mom and I first 
thought we were going to be ‘resettled,’ 
she had sold her pearls to buy us boots 
like the ones m the picture so we’d at 
least have good footwear.” 

The discovery brought the sisters a 
torrent of memories. They recalled hov/ 
their idyllic childhood ("We never 
lacked for anything—the family loved 
theater and opera and had a country 
bungalow") ended abruptly with the oc¬ 
cupation of Warsaw in 1939. Helen and 
her mother were forced to sew uni¬ 
forms for the Germans, and then came 
the wrenching day the Nazis separated 
them. "It was ‘right’ and ‘left,’ like 
damaged merchandise being taken off 
an assembly line," Helen recounts tear¬ 
fully, "There was no chance to say 
goodbye." Miraculously, the two sis¬ 
ters found each other and survived 10 
camps until their liberation by the U S. 
Army at Dachau. They headed for 
America in 1948. "We came by tub, not 
boat," she says of their stormy pas¬ 
sage. “I didn’t think we'd live to see 
the Statue of Liberty." 

Helen and Rosalie remain very close, 
living just a few blocks apart in Ventnor, 
N.J., south of Atlantic City, "If she be¬ 
longs to an organization, 1 belong," 
says Helen. "If she goes shopping, I go 
shopping. One pulls the other." Helen 
met her husband, Leo, 64, a jitney op¬ 
erator who also survived the concen¬ 
tration camps, in Berlin after the war. 
Rosalie lost her first husband in a camp, 
and her second died several years ago. 
Both women say they always longed to 
know what really happened to their 
mother. But now the emotional toll of 
that knowledge is terrible "It feels like 
we lost her all over again." Helen says. 

PATRICIA BURSTEIN 


"I pity poopio who don’t know how to cher¬ 
ish thoir mothers," says Holon (loft), who 
survivod the war with slstor Rosalie. 


This photo from Holocaust showed thoir 
mother, Oebora Lea Fromor (third from 
loft), In a corpse-strown field In Latvia. 
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Strangers can be pretty strange in 
Deauville, the chic French resort on the 
English Channel. So the cashier at the 
local casino hardly batted an eye the 
other evening when a peculiar-looking 
chap In a henna-colored hairpiece en¬ 
tered his office with the casino director, 
"i’m Mesrine,” said the stranger. "No 
doubt you have heard of me." No doubt 
he had. Not since the '30s, when Cor¬ 
sican mobsters turned Marseilles Into 
a minl-Chicago, have the French seen a 
criminal with the deadly panache of 
Jacques Mesrine, L’EnnemiPublic 
Num^ro Un. As the startled cashier col¬ 
lapsed in a swoon, Mesrine, who had 
escaped from a Paris prison only a few 
days before, scooped $17,000 from the 
till. But an alert croupier had sum¬ 
moned police. So Mesrine and a 
confederate, Frangois Besse, had to 
exit in a fusillade of bullets. Though 
each was slightly wounded, they sped 
off in a stolen Renault and smashed 
through two police barricades. Eluding 
helicopters and bloodhounds, they 
struck off on foot the next morning, 
then at pistol point kidnapped a family 
to drive them out of Normandy. Finally 
they confiscated a skiff and slipped 
quietly down the Seine to freedom. 

From Villon to Papillon, France’s 
criminals have, like its chefs, long had 
a distinctive style. Mesrine has upheld 
the tradition. An egomaniac with a 
Gallic lust for the grand gesture {like 
dropping in at Deauville police head¬ 
quarters disguised as a cop before 
robbing the casino), he likes to think of 
himself as a Robin Hood. "If I stole, I 
never took from the poor," he wrote in 
his autobiography, Instinct forDesth, 

“I have neither raped, nor beaten up old 
people, nor exploited women. If men 
have lost their lives from my bullets, 
it was because I had to make the choice 
between their lives or mine.” 

A child of the bourgeoisie, Mesrine 
was born in Paris In 1936, the son of an 
embroidery designer. In 1958. while 
taking his degree in architecture, he 
helped create the French pavilion 
for the Brussels World Fair. Later, as a 
decorated lieutenant In the Algerian 
campaign, he learned the dirty nu¬ 
ances of guerrilla warfare. Disillu¬ 
sioned afterward, he joined the 
clandestine ranks of the OAS, the 
dreaded right-wing terrorist group that 
plotted vainly to kill Charles de Gaulle. 
Soon Mesrine was hanging out in sordid 
Pigalle bars and hiring out as a free¬ 


lance tough in disdain of the country 
inn his father gave him to help him 
go straight. Jacques earned his pips as 
a killer, by his own lurid account, dis¬ 
patching an unfortunate Algerian pimp: 
“My blade came to his belly at the lev¬ 
el of his ilver, and his body twitched as 
I thrust it home to the hilt. I felt noth¬ 
ing, neither emotion nor pity... ‘So 
long, jerk,' were my last words. They 
were his funeral oration." 

After a brief marriage, and the birth 
of a daughter, Mesrine continued his vi¬ 
olent ways. Arriving in Canada in 1970, 
he served a stretch in Quebec’s St. 
Vincent de Paul penitentiary following 
the kidnapping of a wealthy business¬ 
man who had hired him as a chauffeur. 
When he escaped in 1972, he brazenly 
phoned the prison director to an¬ 
nounce that he was coming back to 
free some of his friends. Sure enough, 
Mesrine tried, only to be driven off by 
armed guards. Before leaving the 
country, he killed two game wardens 
who got in his way, then fled via the 
States to South America and finally to 
France. Arrested In 1973 following a se¬ 
ries of holdups, Mesrine escaped again 
from a courtroom In Compi^gne, tak¬ 
ing the judge with him as hostage. He 
was recaptured three months later and 
sentenced to 20 years In Paris’ grim old 
Sante prison, where he enjoyed the 
deference accorded a criminal super- 
star. The screws, it is reported, 
hounded him for his autograph. 

Then last month, 18 days before the 
casino heist, Mesrine was at large once 
again. Conferring with his lawyer in the 
visitors' gallery, he asked the guard 
to fetch a document from Besse’s cell. 
Then he sprang on a table, opened a 
ventilator with a nail file, and vo//^l 
—pulled from the wall a bag with three 
pistols and a nylon rope with a grap¬ 
pling hook. Minutes later Mesrine, 
Besse and a third convict slipped over 
the 50-foot wall. The third man was shot 
and killed, but Mesrine and Besse got 
away—^the first inmates to escape 
since Santd was founded 111 years 
ago. And now the waiting game 
resumes, as Mesrine’s caution goes to 
war with his monstrous vanity to de¬ 
termine where and when he will surface 
again. RUDICHELMINSKI 

Jacques Mesrine (before escape, Inset, 
right} sold movie rights to his life story to 
Jean-Pauf Beimondo for more than $100,- 
000. The prison is holding the money. 
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COSHOPOLITAX/HEARST 


MICK JAGGER HAS A THING’ 
FOR JERRY HALL, AND BIANCA 
HAS SEEN HER LAWYER 


I prefer to concentrate on one rela¬ 
tionship,” confides towering Texas 
model Jerry Hall, 21. "When I'm really 
in love, I'm faithful." That, presumably, 
is good news for Rolling Stone Mick 
dagger, 33, Jerry’s main event for more 
than a year. "Mick is gone over Jerry," 
says a friend. "He’s never had a 
'thing' that lasted so long." 

Except, that Is, for one "thing”—^the 
one Involving Bianca, his angry wife of 
seven years, and their 6-year-old 
daughter. Jade. Blanca filed for divorce 
last month In London, and Mick, already 
edgy about the terms of a settlement, 
has been pleading for a moratorium. 
"She stili listens to him," reports a mu¬ 
tual pal, "and Mick is shrewd. He 
doesn’t let anyone know how much 
money he has.” But even if the dag¬ 
gers get back together, says another 
friend, "they would be fighting again in 
two months. Mick Is very close with Jer¬ 
ry. Love or whatever, it’s real.” 

Understandably, Hall isn't talking 
—^at (east not about her favorite singer. 
Though they met two years ago (when 
she was the fiancee and roommate of 
another British rocker, Bryan Ferry), 
only recently have they gone semipub- 
11c. In New York they sometimes share 

CONTINUED 


“I was one of the first models to have big hair," 
says cover girl Hall. "It should look like you just 
rolled out of bed." As for her "Mfckey" above, 
she says, "I don't want to marry. I want the option 
at being able to pack my bags and take off." 

q j Photographs By Harry Benson 
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Jorry and throe of her ^ters—(from left) 
Cyndy, 25, Rosie, 23, and twin Terry, 21 
—horse around in Central Park. 


not working,*' says Hall, "I think I 
get ugly." Observes British Vogue pho¬ 
tographer Willie Christie: “She’s got 
one of those faces that If you look at it 
in a bad light without makeup, she's 
ugly as sin. It's a horsey face. But in a 
good light, she looks better than 
anyone." 

A savvy businesswoman, Jerry is 
building a house for her mother on a 
200-acre ranch In Lone Oak, Texas. 
“But I wouldn't live in Texas myself," 
she says. “The men are always drinking, 
while their women go around broken¬ 
hearted.” To Jerry, her own income 
means never having to say she's sorry. 
“In the past, some models would mar¬ 
ry guys who could keep them in the 
same style," she explains. “But if you 
take money from someone, you never 
enjoy it. If you have your own money, 
no one can buy you. Personal gifts are 
okay. I give men nice presents like they 
give me nice presents." A toss of her 
waist-length blond mane reveals a pair 
of diamond earrings—from Mick. 

The youngest (with her twin) of five 
girls, Jerry was raised in Mesquite, a 
Dallas suburb. Her father, a chicken 
farmer turned truck driver, died 
last year. His widow, a medical records 
consultant, raised her brood on pos¬ 
itive thinking and Frederick’s of 
Hollywood, Weed-thin, with size-nine 
feet, Jerry was nicknamed “Tall Hall." 
“Everyone laughed when I wore my sis¬ 
ter’s falsies," she recalls. “But later I 
was the first Cosmo nipple cover." 

At 14, Jerry was selling cones at the 
local Dairy Queen. The next year a mi¬ 
nor auto accident brought her a 
nose job and $800 in insurance money 
—enough for a ticket to Paris, Putting 
up at a Saint-Tropez youth hostel, 
she was discovered by Claude Haddad 
(now her Paris agent) while sunning top¬ 
less on the beach. Soon she moved in 
—platonically—with fashion illustrator 
Antonio Lopez, who taught her how to 
pose and dab on makeup. “For a while I 
was Into the sleazy nightlife of Paris,” 
she says. “I'm tired of gay men now, 
but then it was interesting." After spot¬ 
ting her on the cover of Italian Vogue, 
Bryan Ferry asked her to pose for an 
album cover. She did ("I charged a 
lot”), then moved in with him until she 
absentmlndedly lost his engagement 
ring. “At parties now, the oldest, richest 
men always make a play for me," she 
says. "They offer me things. I laugh." 
Still, the attention is welcome. "I never 
had a boyfriend when 1 was young," 
she sighs. “I spent so long being 
icky " MARTHA SMILGIS 


Sometlmos Jerry smears mashed avoca¬ 
do atl over her body. “Afterward my skin 
Is sllkyi but the drain Is clogged.” 


CONTINUED 

a two-bedroom suite at the Pierre or 
the Carlyle, helicopter to soccer games 
in New Jersey, and disco—but gener¬ 
ally not at Studio 54, which is Bianca's 
turf. Last month, with Mick preparing 
for a U.S. tour and Bianca in L.A. 
promoting her yet-to-materialize movie 
career, Jerry babysat Jade in Wood- 
stock, N.Y. Mick, meanwhile, dropped 
in on Jerry’s widowed mother in Texas. 
"He seems like a nice young man, but 
he made fun of my accent," reported 
Marjorie Hall, 53, who resents the notion 


that Jerry broke up his marriage. 
“Scandal publications made her seem 
like a Jezebel, but she’s a good Chris¬ 
tian girl and I'm proud of her. I don’t 
know if they are planning on getting 
married someday, but she enjoys be¬ 
ing with him, and of course the publicity 
isn’t really bad for her career." 

Jerry's career is her other satisfac¬ 
tion. With 40 fashion covers to her 
credit, she commands fees of $1,000 a 
day. She’s also done TV spots for Dr 
Pepper and Metropolitan Life. "If I’m 
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The above sentences are excerpts taken from hidden camera interviews of 
Bill Huddleston At that time, we asked him to bathe pictures of himself, 
like the ones above, in his favorite soap and Zest® We also asked him to try 
Zest at home He found out Zest made him feel cleaner than his soap 


i J 977 , The Proctor & GamHo CoTDpiiny 


Try Zest. Like Bill Huddleston,you'll feel deaner and fresher. 
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smoke! 


“Why kid anyone? 1 smoke 
because 1 enjoy it. I'm the kind of guy 
who gets pleasure out of a cigarette. 
But I’m not deaf to whats being said 
about tar. 

“So I searched out a cigarette 
that would gK'C me taste with low tar 
And two years ago 1 found it in 
Vantage. Vant.ige has all the taste I 
enjoy yet, surprisingly, much less tar 
than my old brand, 

“Why did I chooseViintage? 
Because! like it.’’ 

MicKni'l EpptTson 
Minnib Florida 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


FILTER; 11 mg "lar", 0.7 mg, ncoliriG. MENTHOL 11 mg ‘ lar". 

0,8 mg nicoiinc, av percigarctm, FTC Report AUG. 77; 

FILTER lOO’s. 11 rng."lar",09 mg.nientinn av per cirjarciid’bv FTC moiiio'l. 
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In Hugh L«onanF« Da (which also won a 
Tony), Hugh** brews tea and trouble for 
his son (Brian Murray). Despite sign at 
his New York apvtment (right), Barnard, 
his wife and two kids aro all In thaator. 


Performers don’t get older. They get 
better—er—makeup jobs—except for 
character actors, who don’t have to 
sweat it. "The older you get, the less 
competition there is in your age range. 
The attrition rate fs enormous," muses 
Barnard Hughes, 62. "It is a dubious 
benefit," he adds, "but a benefit." 

Hughes himself has hardly needed 
that sort of geriatric edge. On stage 
alone, he's had more than 400 parts In 
his 44-year career. His current one, 
portraying a sort of Dublin-style Archie 
Bunker In the Irish play Da, just won 
him his first Broadway Tony for best 
actor of the season. "Everything came 
together,” exults Hughes. "This is the 
part for me. For a lot of wonderful ac¬ 
tors, the part never comes." 

Hughes waited patiently if not exact¬ 
ly passively. In addition to all those 
plays, there has been a batch of films 
{MidnightCowboy, Where 's Poppa?, 
Oh. God), soaps {Guiding Light, Secret 
Storm), and the title role in the prime¬ 
time CBS series Doc. "A lot of acting is 
humdrum, but that is what you have to 
do if you are a professional," he phi¬ 
losophizes. "A violinist in an orchestra 
goes zum-zum-zum as well as doing the 
arpeggios and the cadenzas." 

Whether going zum or zoom, Hughes' 
theatrical instrument has been pretty 

CONTINUED 
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AFTER 44 YEARS AND 400 PLAYS, 
BARNARD HUGHES FINALLY GOT 
‘THE’ PART—AND THE TONY 

























































StagecoNTiNUED 

much limited to priests, generals and 
doctors of late. His early background 
half prepared him. The sixth of" 
seven children of an Irish-born chauf¬ 
feur, Hughes was raised (along with 
deer) on an estate in Bedford Hills, N.Y. 
*'l use an authentic Dublin accent In the 
play, not the soft brogue of my par¬ 
ents," he says. Devotion to the theater 
was instilled by his mother (his dad died 
when he was 14), and after a year at 
Manhattan College, Barney turned pro. 
In those early years, by way of a hedge, 
he also worked as a runner on Wall 
Street, proofreader for a law firm, 
checker on the docks and Macy’s 
salesman. He met his wife of 28 years, 
actress Helen Stenborg, performing 
shows in veterans' hospitals. She re¬ 
calls that his moonlighting caused him 
to fall asleep on dates. "Ah, it was a 
stimulating courtship," he sighs. 

Even after Hughes became estab¬ 
lished, he never turned down bookings. 
In 1965, for example, he was playing a 
role off-Broadway, understudying Hen¬ 
ry Fonda in Generation, had a regular 
spot on a soap and was doing com¬ 
mercials for Nabisco and Lux. Mean¬ 
while "the first Mrs. Hughes’* (as he 
refers to Helen out of pride over their 
long, stable relationship) took 12 years 
off to raise their children. Douglas, 22, 
a Harvard graduate, is a director, 
and Laura, 19, is a student at Manhat¬ 
tan’s Neighborhood Playhouse. Cur¬ 
rently Helen is playing off-Broadway in 
The 5th of July. Last year she did com¬ 
mercials for Burger King and Camp¬ 
bell's Soup and appeared on the NBC 
soap Another World as the Swedish 
maid Helga. 

"We never lived up to our Income 
and thus could weather the dry peri¬ 
ods,” the now well-heeled Hughes 
reports, but he still rides the subway to 
the theater from their co-op in an un¬ 
fashionable area of the Upper West 
Side. "He reads cookbooks like 
novels," reveals Helen, "and isn’t at all 
chauvinistic." Because much of his 
work has been at night, he's provided 
more day-care service for his kids (and 
allowed his wife far more freedom) than 
the median for his generation. 

What next? “If I’m in the good hands 
of Norman Lear or Grant Tinker, then 
I'd like to do another TV series. The¬ 
ater is the place to learn the correct use 
of language and proper behavior," he 
says. "TV should take advantage of 
that and it should bring out the pos¬ 
itive features of mankind. I hope to be 
part of a TV renaissance." 

MARTHA5MILGIS 
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Tor succosB you must ba at tho right 
placo at tho r1|^ ago, and bo ready” Is Hot 
on*s advico to thotr daughter, Lau^ 


Wife Helen wattowhOo tho family chef en- 
cotaages his friend FUeka to diockoutthe 
meat for supper. 


Wherever you go, it’s making a 
splash. What's behind its super success' 
Super lightness, superb taste. 

If that’s what you’re looking for, set 
your course for Lord Calvert Canadian 









































Levi*s 

WOMENSWEAR 


QUALITY NEVER GOES OUT OF STYLE. 


“I’m having a fit!’ 


"Maybe you can relax in 
skin jeans. I can't 
Levi’s Straight Leg jeans 
don’t cut or bind anywhere— 
even when I sit like this’.’ 




"These Sjrfl/) 
fwm LeviVWomenswear 
have my kind of jit Not tight 
Never uncomfortable. Just 
soft smooth, and very 
flatieiing—almost like the' 


\ey 

were atstom tailored!’ 


"The length is right too. Boifect 
for wiling up or leaving down. 
And Straight Legs come in 
Junior and Misses sizes. 

So anyone can have an 
absolutely smashing fit!” 



WHEN IT COMES TO 
WASHING NAPOLEON’S NIGHTSHIRT 
AND OTHER FAMOUS DIRTY LINEN, 

CALL KATHRYN SCOTT 


Kathryn Scott takes In laundry for a 
living, but even the ring around the col¬ 
lar is special. She’s a master textile 
conservator who has laundered every¬ 
thing from Napoleon’s white flannel 
dress pants to the cotton undershirts 
of Teddy Roosevelt. 

“Easy does It," says the 66-year-old 
Scott of her legendary dirty linen. A few 
years back, when a private collector 
brought her the age-stained altar 
cloths the French emperor had used 
for battlefield Mass, she bleached 
them 15 times in a very mild solution be¬ 
fore she was satisfied with her 
handiwork. In mint condition, such 
items bring thousands in the market¬ 
place. Napoleon's nightshirt stirred 
Scott the most, "it was probably made 
in a convent,” she says. “I never saw 
such hand stitching. And at the top of 
the vent there was the tiniest red ‘N’ with 
a crown above it." 

Scott, who teaches textile conserva¬ 
tion at New York University's institute 
of Fine Arts, lately has been working 
nights on an 800-year-old pre- 
Columbian shirt belonging to Dallas 
millionaire Staniey Marcus. "It’s such 
a fussy business,” Scott says about the 
elaborately tasseled Chancay fabric. 
She has labored more than 500 hours 
repairing the shirt. (Her fees range from 
$100 to $10,000 per assignment.) One 
of her more exacting tasks was restor¬ 
ing an Egyptian funeral portrait of a 
woman called the Fayum Lady that had 
been painted on linen and glued to a 
coffin around A.D. 250. "The linen was 
dried out and there were wrinkles an 
inch deep in the portrait,” Scott says. 
"The painting was starting to flake. I 
did research on that piece for two 
years before deciding what to do. And 
it was the miracle of my career." Each 
piece she works on is vacuumed, 
washed or dry-cleaned, repaired and 
then stitched to mounting material. 

“I'm a plodder," grins Scott. "One mil¬ 
lionth of a step at a time.” 

Back in 1957 Scott mended a 2,000- 
year-old mantle from Peru for Herbert 
Hoover. The conservator was 46, the 
ex-President 83. "I told him I had been 
in love with him since I was 6,” remem¬ 
bers Scott, who’s never married. 
"Hoover replied, 'If only 1 had 
known ..” HARRIET SHAPIRO 


“I couldn’t afford to buy the stuff,” says II- 
llnols-bom Scott of tho pre-Columbian and 
Coptic troasuros In hor workroom. 
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It was the Golden Age of Russia. 
Yet in this time when legends 
lived, the Czar stood like a giant 
among men. 

He could bend an iron bar 
on his bare knee. Crush a silver 
aible with his fist. And had a 
thirst for life like no other man 
alive. 

And his drink was Genuine 
Vodka. Wolfschmidt Vodka. 
Made by special appointment to 
his Majesty the Czar. And the 
Royal Romanov Court. 

It’s been 120 years since then. 
And while life has changed since 
the days of the Czar, his Vodka 
remains the same. 

Wolfschmidt Genuine Vodka. 
The spirit of the Czar lives on. 




WolkchmidL V( 
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Wolfschmidt 
Genuine Vodka 


The spirit of the Czar lives on. 


StarTrackscoNTiNUED 

Altman ponies up v 

Gloria Steinem called fund raising “the 
second oldest profession.” and there 
were indeed some classy Johns at the 
ERA party at Mario Thomas' Beverly 
Hills spread. On hand to raise con¬ 
sciousnesses and bucks were Chevy 
Chase, Sidney Poitier, Norman Lear 
and Cher (who admitted, “I had no 
knowledge of ERA till Mario asked me a 
week ago”}. But none of them matched 
the act of Robert {Nashville) Altman, 
who. Inspired by Susan Blakely (at his 
right) and her feminist friends, pledged 
up to $2 million of the profits (if any) 
from his long-delayed next film, A Wed¬ 
ding. The director explained that he 
wasn’t necessarily wed to the cause 
but was carried away by the occasion. 
“If I’ve got it, they can have it " 


Peter’s adrift a 

Peter Ustinov says he’s tired of being 
typed in movies as a wisecracking bon 
vivant or "some damned Ruritanian 
royalty.” So he’s getting away from all 
that in Ashanti, portraying an Arab 
slave trader in modern Africa. His hot 


cargo on Kenyan location includes a 
number of Kikuyus and Vogue model 
Beverly Johnson (head bowed, far 
right), whom he’s snagged from her 
husband (Michael Caine). "With anoth¬ 
er half a dozen slaves like Beverly, I’d 
start a harem,” proclaims Ustinov. Yes, 
and be right back in Ruritania. 


Cat gets pawed< 


Ken Norton wasn’t the only world 
champ to get whopped. Knockout 
blonde Cat Davis, the class of the wom¬ 
en lightweights, was dropped six times 
in the first three rounds of a nontitle 
free-for-all in Atlanta. Her fiance-man¬ 
ager, Sal Algierl, could stand no more 
and flung in the towel for her first 
loss after 16 victories (15 by KO). Later 
he charged the winner. lOth-ranked 
Connie Smith of Chicago, with illegal 
ring tactics, and the match was de¬ 
clared "no contest.” En route to the 
hospital for treatment and tests, 

Cat moaned, "There's only one Won¬ 
der Woman and she's in the comics.” 
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Now a Now Yorii oxivbanKOi Watts finds 
tho countr^s hoodloss pleasuros—such 
» a brisk gamo of badminton, right 
—aro Just tho anUdoto f or tho tonslons of 
ndgrant concortizbig (bisot, a rocont per* 
formanco In Edinburgh, Scotland). 


Andr^ Watts sits alone in a smalt mu¬ 
sic room at Huntington, Long Island, 
High School, playing on an out-oMune 
upright. The passage is the luscious an¬ 
dante theme of Schubert’s B-fiat 
Impromptu, one of those innocent, 
singing melodies for which Schubert is 
loved. Any competent child can play It, 
yet for a concert pianist Its very sim¬ 
plicity can be nerve-racking, particular¬ 
ly as the first piece of a program. It is 
an Invitation to spectacular mistakes. 

Watts makes one slip on this old, 
brassy upright. Visibly unnerved, he 
slides quickly off the bench and begins 
to pace. There Is a knock on the door 
and Watts greets a casual friend as if 
he were a long-lost relative thought 
to have perished In the wars. As they 
talk, Watts grows calm. But then his 
face suddenly darkens, and his eyes 
find something worrisome in the middle 
distance. “Man," he says with a rush 
of breath, “these small-town concerts 
reaily get to me—^worse than New 
York." 

Why the naked fear? One of the 
most widely acclaimed pianists in the 
country, Watts has been on the con¬ 
cert stage for 15 years. Stage fright 



ANDRE WATTS STILL FINDS FEAR 
AND MAGIC ON THE CONCERT STAGE 
AS HE EMBARKS ON A NEW TOUR 
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could account for some of his unease 
—no pianist ever quite escapes it. But 
Watts Is best known for the glorious 
war-horses of the concert repertoire, 
the great bravura showpieces nearly 
all audiences respond to with ovations 
—no matter who is playing. The project 
he is now beginning offers none of 
that security. He is setting out on an all- 
Schubert series (42 concerts in 22 U.S. 
cities) of solo and chamber music in 
honor of the 150th anniversary of the 
composer's death. 


In at least one sense, Schubert 
—who died all but penniless at 31—will 
serve him well. “My manager said to 
me this morning, 'Andr6, do you real¬ 
ize you’ll make more money on this 
series than Schubert made in his whole 
lifetime?’ " Watts, who turns 32 this 
week, shows no embarrassment. Play¬ 
ing some 100 concerts a year (at atop 
fee of $10,000), he earns, with recording 
royalties, well into seven figures. Yet 
Schubert, whose music is so much 
more subtle than the crowd-pjeasers 
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that made Watts famous, seems on this 
night to be exacting a psychic price. 

“If, right before you play a passage, 
you think it’s not going to work, it’s not,” 
he says. "You can stake your life on it. 
Like the pianissimo in this passage 
—you have to risk going right to the 
edge of audibility, risk losing the notes 
completely, or it’s not going to be right. 
That’s why I try never to play carefully. 
So much of it Is a mental state." 

After what Watts calls his "pre¬ 
concert futzlng around”—taking a few 

Photographs by Henry Qrossman 


puffs on a cigar, absentmindedly 
touching the keys of the upright, 
rubbing some tonic in his hair and 
cinching his white tie—he walks alone 
through a darkened school corridor to 
the wings. 

An only child, Watts was born in Nu¬ 
remberg in 1946 to a black American 
Gl and his Hungarian war bride. When 
he was 8, they moved to Philadelphia. 
Despite the tough parochial schools he 
attended, where he was "beaten up 


regularly," Watts finds his memories of 
those early days Instructive. “So many 
musicians," he says, “have no Idea 
of real life." 

His mother gave Andr^ his first pi¬ 
ano lesson In Germany at 6, and in the 
U.S. he attended the Philadelphia Mu¬ 
sical Academy. When he was 9, he 
was chosen from among 40 contes¬ 
tants to play with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in a young people’s concert. 
A year later he played with them again. 
By then he was practicing two hours a 

CONTINUED 
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phone rings less often, and there are 
chores and lawn sports to turn his head 
and hands to. 

Mrs. Watts, who once accompanied 
him everywhere, kept her apartment in 
New York. Watts enjoys his self-suffi¬ 
ciency. “People misconstrued our 
closeness,” he says of talk that he was 
a “stage mother's” boy. “She is, after 
all, the closest relative I have, and 
it’s reaiiy quite true that when you're in 
the public eye, you have few friends 
and lots of acquaintances. People start 
lying to you, giving you compliments 
you don't deserve and that don’t mean 
anything. So you have to develop just 
the right kind of self-centeredness, ob¬ 
serve yourself, watch where you're 
going.” 

One of the things that Watts, a bach¬ 
elor, observes most closely is his 
romantic life. “The fun thing to do af¬ 
ter a concert would be to find a really 
nice girl and go out on the town,” he 
says, “and I used to do that. But then 
I’d get to the next concert sweating ten¬ 
nis balls and not knowing what I was 
doing. You have to distinguish between 
the sexual drive—which is really insep¬ 
arable from the creative drive—and 
the act of sex. Men with a weak sexual 
interest, in whatever direction, tend 
also to be weak creators. But even a 
man with a strong sex drive, if he acts on 
it every day, will deplete his creative 
drive, you know? It is the life force, af¬ 
ter all." 

Watts believes that to direct this 
force into his music is what the pia¬ 
nist’s gift is all about. “On recordings, 
the audience doesn’t feei your pres¬ 
ence," he explains. "But in the hall you 
can bring off your interpretation by 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 


iust walked on like a Persian prince 
and played,” said patron Leonard Bom- 
stain of Watts* historic dobut In Now York. 


Watts caters to his gourmet palate with a 
Wostom omolot of his own design care 
ftiDy protecting the precious hands. 


**Sho’s a very sharp lady,” Watts says of 
his mother (below at his 1963 dobut), add¬ 
ing, “She’s not overawed by my success.” 


day, and when he tried to avoid it, his 
mother would patiently recount the ca¬ 
reers of famous musicians, most 
frequentiy Liszt's, if that failed. Andr6 
would get a slap. 

At about the age of 14, Andre de¬ 
veloped what he calls a "healthy 
fanaticism" for the piano. It coincided 
with his parents’ separation. Watts 
hasn't seen or heard from his father 
for years. "Sometimes I'm disgustingly 
cold-blooded," he says now. “I don’t 
see him, I don’t know him—^you know, 
It’s finished.” That year he played 
Franck’s epic Symphonic Variations 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 

By the time he was 16 he had won 
all the local competitions for which he 
was eligible. That year he heard Leon¬ 
ard Bernstein was holding auditions 
in New York, and he rushed to apply. 

His first auditioner, Bernstein’s 
longtime secretary Helen Coates, ran 
for the maestro when she heard him, 
and Bernstein, as he tells it himself, 
"flipped.” Not long after that Glenn 
Gould canceled a concert with the Phil¬ 
harmonic, and Bernstein called on 
Watts, New York was in the grip of a 
newspaper strike at the time, and the 
change was not announced publicly. 

Gould’s fiercely partisan audience 
was audibly displeased when his 
replacement, a skinny adolescent, 
walked onstage. But by the end of his 
playing of the E-flat Liszt concerto— 
sensitive performance that was 
never just pyrotechnical—the entire 
audience jumped to its feet and 
cheered. Even the members of the or¬ 


chestra gave him a standing ovation. 
Watts went offstage in a daze. “It was 
very strange," he says. “A fascinating, 
bewildering time. It took a while to really 
figure out what had happened." 

Invitations to play began piling up 
in the office of his new manager, Wil¬ 
liam Judd. Mrs. Watts, however, 
was determined to see her son through 
high school and the new repertoire he 
would have to master to sustain a ca¬ 
reer. She prevailed, as usual in 
those days. Watts finished the 11th 
and 12th grades in the next eight 
months and played only six concerts. 
The next year he played 12, the next 
15, and soon he was up to his present 
average of 100. He also began 
taking classes toward the artist’s di¬ 
ploma he won at Baltimore's Peabody 
Conservatory in 1972, There he stud¬ 
ied with the famous pianist and 
conductor Leon Fleisher, who was 
Watts’ musical mentor and, the young 
man says, "my only real teacher." 

Until he was 29 Watts' home was an 
apartment in New York across from 
Carnegie Hall. His mother lived in an¬ 
other apartment in the same building, 
cooked his meals, did his laundry, 
paid his bills and generally kept his life 
in order. But three years ago, "I real¬ 
ized I was never alone there,” he says. 
“There was always the phone, my mul¬ 
titude of New York friends, the pace 
of the city." 

Now, at least five weeks a year, 
home for him is a six-acre, chic-rustic 
spread in upstate Suffern, N.Y. The 
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Wh^ do you see 
the pros drinking so much 
of this stuff? 


For the same reason you should 
Cause it works. 

See, Gatorade® thirst quencher „ 
is made to help put back fluids and salts you sweat away. 
better than soft drinks. Even better than water. , 

“It gives your body > 

, what it’s thirsty for. 
j;\ “Look. The pros can’t make 

> allying unless they take good 
; care ofthemselves. They care 
about what they eat. And 
what they drink. And a lot 
of them drink Gatorade. 

- - “Cause it works.” 



























Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


More like a hi^ tar. 


I earned this smoke. When you finally know you’re 
going to make Yuma in one piece you want rich strong 
taste. Taste that satisfies. And Real’s got it. Yet it’s low 
tar. Must be their special blend. All that good natural 
stuff. You want a smoke that’s really got it? 

Grab a pack of Real. 
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The Head XRC. Originally, it could have been Head’s entry 
into the graphite racket market. 

But Head began to innovate. Substituting fiberglass for graphite, 
they exploded it outward, much like a balloon being blown up, 
leaving a hollow core of air, smounded by a one-piece frame. 

The result was an incredibly powerful, unbelievably lightweight 

weapon. More flexible than graphite and possessed with superior 
shock absorbing qualities. 

A racket that plays like the finest graphite rackets money can 
buy... without using graphite. And with a few distinct advantages 
all its own. All of which you can demonstrate to your satisfaction by 
testing a demo model at your tennis club. 

First, because the XRC isn’t quite as stiff, you’ll have better 

control to go with your power, which isn’t shoclang but is a 
pleasant surprise. 

^^ose times when you don’t hit solidly on the sweet spot, 

you 11 still get a good hit, and you won’t feel the shock tremors 
rolling up your arm. 

the rackets and making your decision, 
you 11 find the price of the XRC less shocking also. It’s not inexpensive, 

but It is pnced amhcantly below most graphite rackets. 

1 he Head XRC. 

If you need any further convincing, we suggest you play 
a match. 

Just make sure it’s with somebody who loses gracefully 

WE PUNNED IT THAT WflK 
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force of concentration and will.” The pi¬ 
anist's ability to connect with the 
audience is "a big Flelsher thing," says 
Watts, and a function of one's ego. 
“Music must speak to the emotions. It 
must make a conversation—like I say 
something to you, and then I qualify it in 
another tone of voice. That’s exactly 
what the musical line is. Playing Schu¬ 
bert is like walking down the street with 
a pushcart full of melodies, holding 
them out saying, 'Won’t you have one? 
Don't you love this one?’ You have to 
be able to put the music on a platter 
and wave that platter under the nose of 
every person in the hall.” 

Watts believes in his ability to do that 
but cannot quite believe in lavish 
praise. "You know that your work will 
never be finished and you’ll never give 
everything you have. There's a kind of 
pleasure in that pain, but even when 
you’re having a big success-—you 
know, people having coronaries in the 
hall—you go home and ask yourself 
what it would’ve been like if you'd used 
all your abilities." 

What separates brilliance from com¬ 
petence? It is the basic question all 
performers ask themselves, and one 
which he isn’t particularly anxious to 
discuss. "It takes hard work to bring the 
music out." he says. "It would be too 


easy for me to mystify the process.” 

He makes his own job sound mundane. 
And yet in his liking for samurai mov¬ 
ies and certain cartoon characters, 
particularly the Roadrunner, Watts be¬ 
trays a contrary streak—"a desire,” he 
admits, "to do the impossible." He is 
fascinated by Harry Houdini and takes 
animated pleasure in revealing the se¬ 
crets of the late illusionist's feats. 
"Magic is all explainable, you see!” he 
exclaims. "What Houdini had was guts 
—that is the name of the game. I 
really believe that alt people are born 
with that ability—to live life creatively, 
to the hilt. But from the moment the 
doctor slaps your bottom, it begins to 
get squelched. Fear is the big thing. 
People are just afraid, I don’t blame 
them either.” 

And is that what he means about not 
playing carefully—not giving in to the 
fear? "Look," he says, his voice going 
low, "the ideal musical performer is 
schizoid, meaning, I sit at the piano and 
I'm really all there, you know, intending 
every note. [Did you ever see Houdini 
do that trunk thing under the frozen riv¬ 
er?] But at the same time there’s 
another me at my shoulder, saying. 
‘You're going too fast. Pull it back.’ 
[Weii, Houdini and his wife took this long 
kiss, long enough for them to transfer 


Retrioving a car from a stream Is odd work 
for a city-boy pianist, but Watts (contor) 
says his new country life Is “recharging.” 


a tiny sawbiade they could hold in their 
mouths.] And that’s something you 
have to cultivate. Total involvement ts 
no good; total uninvolvement is no 
good; both are necessary. And there’s 
nothing easy about that. [He picked the 
lock on the chain and sawed through 
the ropes. When he finally got out, he 
couldn't find the hole in the ice. so 
he swam around sucking at air bubbles 
to keep himself alive.] It's a funny busi¬ 
ness. When you start to talk about 
performing, I think you can get very 
scared." 


Watts marches onstage, and his wiry 
black hair turns sun-yellow in klieglight, 
At the piano, he puts a hand on the 
music rack, bows to the audience, then 
sits down and adjusts the bench slight¬ 
ly. His elbows float upward, and his 
fingers touch the keys lightly. It’s a 
noisy audience, he says to himself, and 
starts to tune them out, The impromptu 
begins, and an unnameable feeling In 
his stomach begins to grow. His ears 
get warm. The melody is singing, until it 
spirals down at last to a pianissimo 
—barely audible, lovely as a distant 
bell. JAMES R. GAINES 
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"SIM’s got mor* money than she can 
spend,” says JudHh Krants’ husband. 
Shopkeeper Betty Dorse helps her by, 


Hubby Steve Is laid back about his wife’s 

success but admits, "Tm ^teful I had 24 

years off nuuriage fftrst,” 


Photographs by Tony Costa 
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DOES JUDITH KRANTZ HAVE SCRUPLES? 
NO, SHE’S BEEN VACCINATED—IT’S 
AN OLD JOKE AND A NEW BEST-SELLER 


In Middle America," says Judith 
Krantz, "everyone hints about every¬ 
one else's sex life, but no one really 
knows. In New York everyone knows 
about everyone else's sex life and gos¬ 
sips about it like crazy. In Los Angeles 
everyone knows about everyone else's 
sex life, and no one gives a damn." 

Everywhere she goes people want 
to talk about sex with Krantz, a 46-year- 
old mother of two, because of her best¬ 
selling novel, Scruples. It is a high- 
flown fantasy about fooling around in 
the world of film and fashion. 

Successful as it is (Krantz has al¬ 
ready made nearly a million dollars), 
Scruples and its author have taken 
a beating. The book—which some crit¬ 
ics are comparing to the steamy output 
of the late Jacqueline Susann—has 
been called trash and unnecessarily 
raunchy. Interviewers have scolded 
Krantz for detailing fantasies that 
no nice Jewish Wellesley graduate 
ought to have. "When you write about 
the rich and famous," she says philo¬ 
sophically, "reviewers are a little 
less likely to take you seriously." Book¬ 
sellers also advised her that with less 
sex they would have sold more copies 
—^at least around Mother’s Day. 

Even the author’s mom, still a working 
lawyer at 76, found the book "a little 
hard for a mother." 

‘They’ve done everything but tattoo 
a ‘P’ for Pornographer on my chest,” 
sighs Krantz, an angelic-looking 
blonde. On a slightly discomfiting pro¬ 
motional tour, she reports, "One 
reporter in Seattle, a 26-year-old wom¬ 
an, told me she thought the greatest 
love scene ever written was when 
Rhett carried Scarlett up the stairs." 

Krantz realizes that a lot of men are 
bothered by what she calls the "healthy 
libidos" of the women in her novel 
—particularly the rags-to-riches Billy 
Ikehorn, who owns a smash boutique 
called Scruples. "I think even sexually 
liberated men find women who ap¬ 
proach sex with the same variety of 
emotions—lust, love, need, emptiness, 
happiness, sorrow, rage—can be very 
threatening. They may understand 
that women can feel something be- 

Judith Krantz knows sho’s a star now: “I 
can always get a table at Ma Matson—If I 
call two day* in advance.” 


sides passivity and compliance about 
sex, but beyond that there Is some fear, 
some anxiety." As for the libidos un¬ 
der her own roof—she has been 
married since 1954 to her 6'3" husband 
—Judith smiles and says, "I found 
writing the sex scenes a tremendous 
turn-on that would last for hours." 

Krantz is no stranger to the wild side 
She was a contributing editor to Cos¬ 
mopolitan for a decade, producing 
"heavy psychological” stuff: "The Myth 
of the Multiple Orgasm," for example, 
and "Are You a Royal Pain in the ?” 
In 1972 her husband. Steve, 49, pro¬ 
duced Fritz the Cat, an X-rated cartoon 
that grossed $90 million. 

Born on Manhattan’s West Side, the 
former Judith Tarcher went to Birch 
Wathen, a private school, with little Bar¬ 
bara Walters. In fact, Judith met her 
future husband in the Walters dining 
room. After Wellesley and a year in Par¬ 
is (chronicled somewhat in Scruples} 
Krantz worked for a variety of wom¬ 
en’s magazines, switching to free¬ 
lance just after her first son was born. 
The family moved to Beverly Hills sev¬ 
en years ago so Father could produce 
Fritz, and Krantz says she felt like a 
native "in about two days." 

Steve’s success on his own has been 
a big help In knowing how to handle 
Judy’s burst of glory. "He has been 
really a marvel,” she says. "He under¬ 
stands about the money." Nonethe¬ 
less, Steve calls her fame "disorienting 
—no matter how liberated a man you 
think you are, it’s an adjustment," 

Their younger son, Tony, 19, Is smit¬ 
ten with Mom’s success and wants to 
show her off to his college friends 
at Berkeley. Nick, 21, who attends 
use, has kept remarkably quiet. "He 
sort of ignores the whole thing," she 
says. 

Judith Is now working on her second 
novel, for which she has a $400,000 ad¬ 
vance, eight times bigger than that 
for Scruples. But because she lives in 
Hollywood, where plots get stolen like 
penny candy, she isn't saying a word 
about it. Except that this one won't 
have quite as much sex. 

SUE REILLY 
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Warning' The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





Medics CONTINUED 

further. Some anorexics die from such 
side effects. 

Bruch is currently treating 18 pa¬ 
tients, several referred to her by 
frustrated therapists in other parts of 
the country. She believes there may be 
‘'tens of thousands” of cases, most un¬ 
diagnosed, in the U.S. A British study 
estimates that one of every 200 girls in 
“private schools in that country is af¬ 
flicted. "It has become,” Bruch says, 
"the hottest illness to have right now.” 

Born to wealth in Germany herself, 
Bruch earned an M.D. from Freiburg's 
Albert Ludwig University in 1929, but 
to escape the rise of Nazism emigrat¬ 
ed to England in 1933 and to the U.S. 
in 1934. She lost her brother, sister and 
the man she hoped to marry in the con¬ 
centration camps of World War II. She 
never wed but adopted and raised an 
orphaned nephew—Herbert Bruch, 45, 
a research mathematician—^while 
practicing and studying in Baltimore 
and New York. After specializing in the 
treatment of obese children at Manhat¬ 
tan’s Babies Hospital, Bruch turned to 
psychiatric aspects of child care. She 
began to encounter anorexia nervosa in 
the early ’60s. 

She took the title of her book from a 
patient who called herself “a sparrow 
in a golden cage,” because she 
considered herself unworthy of her af¬ 
fluent family. Such attitudes are 
common among anorexics. Bruch says 
a basic cause of the disease is the pa- 
tieht’s delusion of failing to live up to 
her own and her parents’ expectations. 

“During the 1950s,'’ Bruch argues, "it 
was acceptable to be a compliant, nice, 
sweet girl, if she was bright enough, 
and from the upper class, she was sup¬ 
posed to go to college and meet a nice 
Harvard man and settle down. Now 
this same girl goes to coJIege to write 
a Ph.D. thesis and get a job in Wash¬ 
ington. Girls with conforming person¬ 
alities feel obliged to do something that 
demands a great degree of indepen¬ 
dence in order to be respected and 
recognized. When they get stuck, the 
only Independence they feel they have 
is to control their bodies.” 

CONTINUED 


Bruch limits hor patient load so sho can 
road, write, ontortain Baylor colleaguos 
and tra vol—this year to tho Andes or China. 


Photographs by Shelly Katz/Black Star 



















































DO YOU LIKE 
LARRY GATLIN FOR THE 
SAME REASONS JOHNNY CASH, 
KRIS KRISTOFFERSON, 
JOHNNY MATHIS, CHER, 
GLEN CAMPBELL AND 
RITA COOLIDGE DO? 

A lo( of great pcriormers have recarded 
Larry Gathn s songs And. Larry s also done 
great when singing his own songs on his 
own albums He s already had lour Number 
One singles and with the release of his new 
album, Oh! Bralhcr. fealurrng the hit 
song Nigbf Trme Magic, there's more 
good GalJin stulf earning 

“OH! BROTHER” 


Her own appeUte Intact, Bruch mixes a 
strawberry daiquiri In her Houston apart¬ 
ment near the Texas Medical Center. 


MedlCSCONTlNUEO 

Anorexia nervosa (literally "nervous 
loss of appetite") was first observed In 
France and England around 1870, a 
time Bruch sees as marking the first 
emancipation of women. "I am 
convinced,” she declares, "the Illness 
goes together with the women's move¬ 
ment, because this Is what the girls 
want; to show that they are something 
special." (She also says the modern 
emphasis on slimness is a factor; many 
anorexics are former crash dieters.) 

For parents of potential victims, she 
cites the following signs of Incipient 
anorexia: severe dieting, strenuous 
solitary exercise, fanatic perfectionism 
at school, menstrual cessation, social 
Isolation and sleeplessness. “There Is 
no time to fool around and think it will go 
away," she warns. 

Bruch treats her young patients (for 
two to three years) by trying to con¬ 
vince them they have their own abilities 
and don’t need to starve themselves 
to attract attention. "They feel that If 
they gave in to their normal drives, they 
would reveal themselves as absolutely 
low, gross, base, Inadequate, evil 
persons," the doctor says. "You have 
to convince them they are capable, 
honest, lovable, warm people. When 
they feel that good about themselves, 
treatment is finished. It's a pretty 
big job." KENTDEMARET 


The ideal travding 
companion. 


The Olympus Trip 35 
helps you take beautiful photos 
Automatically! 

it’s compact, and features 
a 4-element Zuiko f/2-8 lens 
plus automatic and manual 
exposure controls. 

Plus a goof-proof focus¬ 
ing system, a big viewfinder, 
and a shutter lock that wont 
let you underexpose. 

It even includes a clip-on 
cordless electronic flash, a 
handsome carrying case and 
wrist strap, at an unbelievably 
low outfit price. 

So before you vacation, 
make a trip to your Olympus 
dealer, or write for brochure; 

OLYMPUS, Woodbury, 

New York, 11797. 


OLYMPUS 


OUTHT 


The full-feature 35mm camera that’s as easy to use as an instant-load 
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THE NEW DODGE DIPUTMAOr 
WAGON GETS YOUIHERE 
AND BACK IN SIYIE. 


Dodge announces a great way to shuttle 
people and things from one place to 
another in unaccustomed comfort and 
style. 

It’s called Shuttle Diplomacy. 

And it features the elegant new 
Diplomat wagon. 

Opiional kailicr'lOatini: 


PRICE SHOWN $5846! 

But for S5538f 
you’ll get a Diplomat 
wagon with simulated 
wood-grained exterior 
trim, power front disc 
brakes, power steering, 
and much more. 



Naturally, there are a number of 
exotic Diplomat options, too. Such as 
60/40 leather seating. Luggage rack and 
air deflector. Or station-seeking Search 
Tune AM/FM stereo. And so forth. 


25MPG HIGHWAY/17MPG CTIY.^ 





Shuttle Diplomacy also features some 
pretty good mileage figures. 25 MPG 
highway, 17 MPG city. Of rniir<;e 

your mileage may vary 
according to the con 
dition of your car, 
its equipment, and 
your driving habits. 

California mileage is lower. That's accord¬ 
ing to EPA estimated mileage figures. 

Your next move is to your local 
Dealer's. Where you can buy or 
lease a new Diplomat wagon. 
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It had been 44 years since Bonnie Parker 
and Clyde Barrow sped through this 
northern Louisiana wilderness on their 
last run from the law. Tracking their legend 
even now is a wild and wooly chase over 
lonesome red clay roads which run deep 
in tangled pine forests. 

We met folks who'd seen them* 

Finally our search led to where an old 
squatter's cabin had once stood Bonnie 
and Clyde were known to have holed up 
here in their last days, and local folks told 
us they'd seen the two lurking hereabout 
back in '34 So having found the long-lost 
hideout, we trekked into the brush and 

buried a case of 
Canadian Club- 

Start at "the end 
of the trail." 

To lind that C C , 
start your trail ex¬ 
actly where Bon¬ 
nie and Clyde's 
ended. Find the 
road they took^to 
their latetui ren¬ 
dezvous with the 
law-and head in 
the opposite dtrec- 
tion, all the way to 



the next parish. 
Go past the "three 
R's" place, and 
where David's lad 
abides, turn onto 
a red dirt road 
At the black gold 
storage place, 
head north. 

Look fora warning. 

Two hard left turns 
and a short drive W'ill bring you to an old 
sawmill. Continue till you are warned 
about digging and slop (if you're warned 
more than once, you've gone too far). On 
your right is an overgrown trail. Follow it 
to two former money-makers From one of 
them, take a bearing of 160 degrees, and 
take a pace for each of the 120 years 
people have been enjoying Canadian 
Club. Now take 44 more in any direction 
but the one you've come from to where 
three stumps form a triangle, 

VVe hope you brought ice and glasses, 
tor within that triangle, just one foot 
down, he 12 bottles of the world's finest 
lasting whisky. But if the rigors of the hunt 
seem too great, you can find the same 
great taste at your favorite tav'ern or pack¬ 
age store by simply saying, ‘ C.C , please." 









For a man who dresses some of the 
most beautiful women in the world, he 
is remarkably anonymous. Barbra 
Streisand, Sophia Loren, the Queen of 
Sweden and the Shahbanou of Iran all 
wear clothes designed by Marc 
Bohan of the House of Dior. So do les 
dames du ddsert, the wives of Saudi 
Arabia's olMch sheikhs. Now he 
Is completing one of the most presti¬ 
gious fashion assignments of the dec¬ 
ade—the wedding dress 21 -year- 
old Princess Caroline will wear 
when she becomes Mme. Philippe 
Junot next week. 

"My choice of Marc Bohan seemed 
perfectly natural," says Princess 
Grace, the bride's mother and a Dior 
customer for 25 years. "After all, it was 
he who designed Princess Caroline’s 
first ball gown. His designs are very 
fem]nine and well balanced. I like their 
simplicity and elegance." In fact, Dior 
seamstresses are putting finishing 
touches on four other royal commis¬ 
sions for the big week In Monaco: 
Caroline's prewedding ball gown, the 


Princess Grace, Caroline and Bohan in his white work coat ex¬ 
amine fabric swatches for Caroline's trousseau at the House of 
Dior in Paris Bohan (below) keeps mum about his masterpiece 


MUM IS 
PRINCESS GRACE 
AND THE WORD 
AS MARC BOHAN 
DESIGNS THE 
WEDDING GOWN 
OF THE YEAR 


dress Grace will wear to the cathedral 5 
service June 29, and short frocks for I 

a 

mother and daughter for the civil cer- « 
emony the day before. S 
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“WhlHwInd over Caroline’s wedding dress," Is 
the caption the German magazine Bunte put on 
this cover plclure. Rumor had it Bunte 
smuggled out Bohan's design and duplicated it. 
in fact, the dress is a last-winter Bohan model 
with Caroline’s face superimposed, and Bunte 
claimed, "’This Is how she could look " 

StyloCONTINUED 

The European press is all adither, 
but Caroline, who is finishing her uni¬ 
versity exams this month In Paris, 
superstitiously refuses to supply 
a single detail, although she has been 
slipping into Dior unnoticed tor the past 
six months to consult with Bohan. 
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Queen Silvia of Sweden has final adjustments 
made to her bridal train by Bohan and an as¬ 
sistant before h e r 1976 wedding. 


"She wants to be pretty, not ec¬ 
centric," Is all the designer will reveal. 

The discretion is typical; Bohan Is a 
reclusive and sometimes snappish 
man. But as the artistic director of Dior, 
France's largest couture house with 
boutiques in such far-flung capitals as 
Santiago and Taipei, he is also the only 
designer considered to be the equal 
of Yves Saint Laurent. It was Bohan 
who expanded Dior’s ready-to-wear to 
Include a children’s and men's line in 
1967. Today the Dior signature is 
stamped on stockings, ties, lingerie, 
lighters and sheets. A typical Bohan- 
destgned dress sells tor $2,000, and 
some often go higher than $5,000—but 
the label also says “Dior" with no men¬ 
tion of Bohan. Last year his company 
grossed over $200 million. 

The 51-year-old Bohan never, butya- 
mals, follows the pack. Two years ago, 
when Saint Laurent was deep into his 
flamboyant costume period, Bohan 
alone among French couturiers held 
his ground. “Overdressing Is vulgar," he 
declares. “Such big clothes don't make 
sense when we are forced into small 
spaces." Last year Bohan dressed his 
models like Colette's schoolgirl Gigi. 
This year the Gibson Girl look was ail 
over his spring showing. “I detest 
the avant-garde,” he explains. As one 
fashion critic describes the two rivals: 
Saint Laurent designs for museums. 
Bohan makes clothes for women." Bo¬ 
han himself sees it this way: “Saint 
Laurent is spectacular and theatrical. I 
am more private." 


Emprast Farah chose Bohan to design the 
gown and robes she wore at the coronation of 
the Shah In Tehran in 1967. 



C DAVACHOU/LIFE 


Even as a youngster growing up out¬ 
side Paris with four younger brothers 
and sisters, Bohan was a solitary fig¬ 
ure. Drawing and fashion were his 
adolescent passions, and his mother, 
who ran a hat shop, took him along to 

see the collections of Chanel and 
Schiaparelli. When he was 18, his fa¬ 
ther, a stern financier, insisted Marc 
take a job in a bank. “It was dreadful,” 
says Bohan, who would sneak away at 
lunch to see the collections. The 
next year he landed his first designer’s 
job with the now defunct house of Ro¬ 
bert Piguet, working alongside the 
young Hubert de Givenchy. Six years 
later Bohan started his own fashion 
house, which failed after one season 
because of inadequate capital. “It 
marked me," he says. "It was an enor¬ 
mous deception." The unhappy expe¬ 
rience convinced him that he was 
destined to work for somebody else. 

In 1954 Bohan began designing haute 
couture for Jean Patou. His mother was 
“enchanted" with hIs success; 

Bohan's father withheld his approval 
until after his son joined Dior. But upon 
the elder Bohan's death In 1974, the de¬ 
signer was startled to find a pile of 
press clippings about his career, which 
his secretly proud father had hidden 
away. In 1958, one year after the death 
of founder Christian Dior, Bohan was 
asked to design for Dior in London. His 
nemesis, the young Saint Laurent, was 

CONTINUED 
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Strawbei 

Margar 


BlootfyiMary 


Grasshopper 


THEY RISE 10 THE OCCASION 


When the summer sun is high in the sky, the tonic you need may be 
more than the trickle of pleasure you get from a gin and tonic. It's the wave of 
pleasure you get from the Tall Cool Ones from Holland House. 

Take for example, our passionately delicious Pina Colada. Our 
fruity Hawaiian Mai Tai. Our tingling Sours. Or our ice creamy Grasshopper, 
Alexander and Pink Squirrel. Each is the tallest, lightest, freshest, 
most thirst-quenching thing this side of Labor Day. 

All you do is fill the tallest glass you can find zl'TM 

with all the ice it will hold. And pour in any Holland 

House Cocktail—mixed the usual easy way. || 

So take a vacation from the usual summer > - ~ 




•• WORLDS ORIGINAL AND 

largest selling cocktail min: 




Colada 


Tom 

Collins 


iopirrel 


Tequila] 

Sunrise 


WallbM 


Alexander 




PINA COLADA 
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DISCOVER THE 


BEE GEES 
ODESSA 


THE CLASSIC 
BEE GEES ALBUM 


StyleCONTINUED 

by then in charge of Paris operations 
for the house. Two years later Bohan 
took over entire artistic responsibility 
when Yves was drafted. 

Since then Bohan's life has settled 
into a routine. Each morning at 9:30 he 
arrives at the Dior atelier on Paris’ Av¬ 
enue Montaigne. “1 must be organized, 
otherwise I lose myself,” says the de¬ 
signer, who keeps a distance between 
himself and his employees. Times 
when he must show his collection are 
especially difficult. ”1 really get ner¬ 
vous. I'm easily pushed over the edge,” 
he explains. At the end of each show, 
he bolts from the hall. "It’s the 
best moment of the day,” he Insists. 
'Tm going home.” 

Home for the moody widower is both 
a small, art-filled apartment, one block 
from the Dior boutique, and a comfort¬ 
able converted farmhouse south of 
Paris near Fontainebleau. Bohan's wife 
died in an automobile accident in 1962, 
and their only child, Marie-Anne, 24, 
lives in England. ‘‘I have never had 
friends in the fashion world,” says Bo¬ 
han. “These people get on my nerves. 
Alt they talk about is fashion," The 
one exception is his close companion, 
Philippe Guibourg^, the ready-to-wear 
designer at Chanel. 

Bohan has always treasured his an¬ 
onymity. “Putting my name on every¬ 
thing doesn’t interest me," he says 
soberly. "Staying behind the name Dior 
is perhaps my search for security. I’m 
not an adventurer." 

PAMELA ANDRIOTAKIS 


Told that many people do not know he Is 
the designer behind the worid-famous 
house of Dior, Bohan sniffs: “Too bad.” 


Records & Tapes 


CONTAINS THESE CLASSICS: 
WORDS 

TO LOVE SOMEBODY 
HOW CAN YOU MEND 
A BROKEN HEART 


“LIVE" 2 ALBUM SET 
INCLUDES 22 BEE GEES 
ALL-TIME GREATEST HITS 


INCLUDES THE HITS: 

YOU SHOULD BE DANCING 

LOVE SO RIGHT 

YOU STEPPED INTO MY UFE 


INCLUDES THE BEST SELLERS 
NIGHTS ON BROADWAY 
JIVE TALKIN' 

FANNY BE TENDER 
(WITH MY LOVE) 
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niaplfig up (top] for battles ahead, Volght took 
time out for basketball with his vet buddies and 
a trip to Cannes (right) with co-star and fellow 
crusader Jane Fonda. "We argued," she says ad¬ 
miringly. "but we shared a vision." 










The Vietnamization of Hollywood has 
been escalating ever since the money 
men figured out—some 10 years too 
late—^that the DMZ wasn’t a mind- 
altering chemical and that the Tet 
offensive wasn't Freddie Silverman's 
new programming strategy. Now the 
light at the end of the tunnel is coming 
from the projectionist’s booth. Henry 
Winkler had already made his state¬ 
ment on Vietnam in Heroes; Nick Nolte 
and Francis Coppola are soon to be 
heard from. Quite possibly, however, 

I the most passionate antiwar vehicle is 



plex, Jon turned down the Ryan O Neai 
role in Love Story and Richard Burton's 
in Exorcist II and didn't have a box 
office winner for four years. "I was in 
bad shape," he says. "It was an accu¬ 
mulation of fear and lack of success." 
His father, to whom Jon was very close, 
had been killed In an auto accident in 
1974. His six-and-a-half-year second 
marriage, to actress Marchellne Ha¬ 
ven, the mother of his two children, be¬ 
gan to dissolve. He fell Into debt 
and reentered therapy, which he had 
started during Midnight Cowboy. 

CONTINUED 
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already here. A decade after Tet and 
his own career breakthrough in Mid¬ 
night Cowboy, Hollywood maverick Jon 
Voight has not only sent admiring re¬ 
viewers to the thesaurus but has also 
just won the best-actor award at 
the Cannes Film Festival as the para¬ 
plegic Vietnam vet in Coming Home. 

"I think he'll win the Oscar,” pre¬ 
dicts co-star Jane Fonda. “I can’t 
imagine any other actor who tops that 
performance," 

Voight's mastery of the difficult role 
represents an impressive recovery for 


an intense, self-questioning actor 
who freely admits his career was "in a 
bad spot" and his life worse. "It was a 
rough time," says Jon, a deceptively 
boyish 39. who followed Midnight Cow¬ 
boy with one smash {Deliverance), one 
underrated effort (Conrac/f) and a run of 
losers like The Revolutionary. “People 
sense that I don't have it all together, 
and I'm sure they don't want the head¬ 
ache of working with me," admits 
Voight. whose obstinacy and perfec¬ 
tionism on the set often try his 
colleagues. Overanalytical and com- 




















ScreencoNDNUED 
His turning point came when Voight, 
long one of the movie colony’s activ¬ 
ists, ran into Jane Fonda on a fund-rais¬ 
ing trip for the senatorial campaign of 
her husband, Tom Hayden. Jon had col¬ 
laborated with Hayden on an anti- 
Vietnam war slide show and was, says 
Fonda, "an old friend by Hollywood 
standards." She mentioned Coming 
Home and the part of her Marine captain 
husband (eventually played by Bruce 
Dern). The director was then still hope¬ 
ful of casting Jack Nicholson or Al 
Pacino as Jane’s crippled lover. But 
Voight found himself hung up on "the 
anger and pain and humanity” of the 
character, “He forced himself down our 
throats," Fonda reports,‘"and I’m for¬ 
ever grateful. He was like a dog getting 
his teeth into a bone." Of course, the 
movie’s original polemics were not 
over the war but the script. “I don’t 
want to be a nice boy on the set 
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and pussyfoot around," explains 
Voight. “I want somebody opposite me 
sophisticated enough to understand 1 
don’t give a damn if I make an ass of 
myself or if I'm stupid or crazy or un¬ 
wholesome." As Fonda remembers It, 
“We argued the way people can when 
they know they care about each 
other,” 

Voight immersed himself in his role 
by living for 11 weeks at the Rancho 
Los Amigos Hospital near L.A. with “the 
other chairs," as he calls them. (He still 
keeps a wheelchair In his home that 
he sits In when ex-GI friends visit. Di¬ 
rector Hal Ashby marvels, "Here I had 
an actor who felt bad because he 
wasn’t a paraplegic or a vet,”) Jon was 
especially painstaking about portray¬ 
ing the vets’ sexuality accurately, 

“Not having any feeling in the genital 
area was the scariest part," he says. “I 
asked every kind of crazy question, and 
I had 500 guys telling me how they did 


Jimmy Qambino, previously the trainer for 
Stallone and Travolta, prepare! Voight for 
his forthcoming The Champ. For once, 
Jon’s blows aren’t self-lnfllctod. 

it." The resulting love scene between 
Voight and Fonda (who was replaced at 
times by a “body double") demonstrat¬ 
ed what Ashby calls “the gentleness 
in Jon. I watched the way his hands 
would move and express things. He’s 
so aware of women." Observes Voight: 
"The definition of a sexual experience 
as people coming together and 
touching each other Is very moving for 
me, very beautiful and powerful. It’s a 
big thing when I’m comfortable and sex 
goes well and the lady is happy and 
I’m happy," 

It hasn’t always been easy. Jon’s first 
marriage, to actress Lauri Peters, 
whom he met when they both appeared 
on Broadway in Sound of Music in 
1962, ended five years later. He and 
Marcheline separated in 1976, Since 
then Jon has lived with actress Stacey 
Peckrin, 24, who played Ophelia to his 
Hamlet in a Cal State Northridge 
production and had a walk-on as a 
hooker in Coming Home. 

A liberated male who coughed up 
$1,000 at the recent ERA rally at Joan 
Hackett's house, Voight shares child 
care with Marcheline, dishwashing with 
Stacey and is deeply concerned about 
both women, “Those two ladies are 
very important to me," he says, "and it 
bothers me that they don’t have their 
own identities yet—everything now is 
tied to wfio I arri." He backs "Marche” 
(who has a new man herself) in her 
Lee Strasberg acting class and film 
work at UCLA and is cheered by the 
"strength and poise" she’s gained 
since they separated. As for Stacey, 
Jon raves, “She's going right to the top, 
that kid." 

Voight dates his own performing am¬ 
bitions to Scarsdale, N.Y., where he 
grew up the middle son of a story-tell¬ 
ing golf pro at a Westchester County 
club. Jon’s first credit was as stage dte- 
signer and actor when his mother, 
Barbara, roped him Into a grammar 
school play she was directing. After 
graduating from Catholic University in 
Washington, D.C., Voight tried summer 
stock and studied, along with Pacino 
and Robert DeNiro, at New York’s 
Neighborhood Playhouse. "I started 
out as a comedian, thinking I was fun¬ 
ny," he recalls. “But I got bored with 
it and realized I was being a pain in the 
ass.” He met Dustin Hoffman off- 
Broadway and the two of them made 
one of the screen's oddest couples 

CONTINUED 



But your help is 
vital, too. One reason 
certain crimes are 
rampant today is be¬ 
cause of increasing 
social indifference. Changing 
the social attitudes of a nation, 
however, can begin in your 
neighborhood. Let people know 
you don’t approve of any form 
of theft or vandalism. Discuss 
crime problems with your 
neighbors. Write your views 
to state legislators. For more 
suggestions, write for our free 
booklet. 

Help Unlock America ... 
take action against crime. 


Making us more cau¬ 
tious. Less spontaneous. 

We at Commercial Union 
are very concerned 
about the impact crime 
is having on the quality of life 
in America, 

Concerned also that crimes 
such as theft and vandalism to 
property increase insurance 
losses ... as do other types of 
stealing. Padded auto collision 
claims, for example. And when 
losses increase, insurance rates 
go up. Last year alone fraudu¬ 
lent claims may have increased 
the average insurance premium 
15% or more. 

So who ends up paying for 
the false claims ... the van¬ 
dalized businesses' As well as 


We all do. Each year, be¬ 
cause of crime, we pay more for 
insurance premiums, products 
and services. And we wind up 
with less personal freedom. 

What can we do? We can 
start to take action. 

At Commercial Union, 
we’re taking action against in¬ 
surance fraud which will help 
us keep down the cost of your 
insurance. For example, we’ve 
created a special investigative 
unit that is expected to save 
over a million dollars each year 
from being paid in false claims. 
This unit is currently a pilot 
project in a large, metropolitan 
area, but we plan to extend this 
concept to other cities as well. 


Commercial Union(c 

Box 417, Cmhetlral Station 
Bo>ton,Ma. 02118 1““ 















Decisions... decisions... Make your decision 
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The only low-tar filter with Pall Mall taste and flavor 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

1 mg.'Tar, 0,6 mg. nicotine av per cigarette by FTC methat]. 
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Voighrs talo of two ladles Inctudos his 
now soparatod wife, MarchoIIno (loft| with 
Angle and Jamie)] and girlfriend Stacey 
Pockrin. “For them to bo dof Inod by who I 
am,” ho protosts, “Is demeaning.” 


—Voight’s Joe Buck and Hoffman’s 
Ratso Rizzo—in Midnight Cowboy. The 
film won Volght the New York Film Crit¬ 
ics Award as best actor and an Oscar 
nomination (not to mention, between 
marriages, a brief live-in companion In 
Jennifer Salt, actress daughter of Wal¬ 
do Salt, the writer of both that script 
and Coming Home). 

“I had big success as a fairly young 
man,” says Voight, “and it’s not been 
easy to live with that kind of pressure." 
Initially uncomfortable with the perks 
of stardom, Voight is now adjusting to 
his new sex-symbol image. "When 
you're hot, everybody's available,” he 
says. ‘‘You look into their eyes and they 
seem to be saying, ‘It's here if you want 
it.' It’s flattering and a temptation, but 
I’m not in that place right now. I’m not 
a superstar and don't have that kind of 
personality,” Ever fretful, he continues, 
‘Tm still going to have my ups and 
downs. But I’ve learned from my mis¬ 
takes. Popularity is not the answer. 
Good honest work is the answer. Then 
the success is real.” 

Typically, Voight was not promenad¬ 
ing for paparazzi in Cannes but had 
already left for Miami to resume shoot¬ 
ing Franco Zeffirelli’s remake of The 
Champ when the news came of his 
award. "Stacey heard first. When I 
walked in the door she was going crazy 
and I thought there must be a large 
lizard in the house. She usually 
only reacts like that around bad 
animals.” 

Between locations, Voight and Sta¬ 
cey share an unassuming, pool-less 






Hollywood Knoll home, a half-hour’s 
drive (in his Ford) from Marche and his 
son James, 5, and daughter Angelica, 
3. The Cannes prizewinner still studies 
acting with his lady under Samantha 
Harper. Voight’s other interests are his 
causes: ecology, solar energy, gay 
rights, the alternative press and the 
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Hayden-Fonda Campaign for Econom¬ 
ic Development. ”1 would like to see the 
world adjust itself so everybody could 
do what they enjoyed and not have to 
crawl all over each other to get to 
the top of the mountain. The air," 
Voight has found, ‘‘is pretty thin 
up there." LOIS ARMSTRONG 
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dominoes (his old one: 50,000). 

Speca's friends “thought it was cra¬ 
zy'* when he began his strange hobby 
in his family’s Broomall, Pa. basement 
five years ago. Since then, however, 
he has made two network TV appear¬ 
ances and earned up to 900 per domino 
as an attraction at restaurant and shop¬ 
ping mall openings. Dominoes other¬ 
wise hold little attraction. “1 never p/ay 
the game,” Speca says. “It’s not too in¬ 
teresting.” He thinks of his avocation 
as an art form and objects to being 
called "eccentric.” “If I set them up 
without any clothes on, that would be 
eccentric. Right?” □ 


got under way when 8-year-old hemo¬ 
philiac Michael Murphy provided the 
initial push. But as the dominoes be¬ 
gan to fall with a soft whoosh, an ABC- 
TV cameraman leaned over the 
ballroom balcony and dropped his 
press card, accidentally triggering a 
second chain reaction on the opposite 
side of the room. (“I feel terrible," 
groaned photographer Manny Alpert 
later.) Speca stepped quickly through 
the labyrinth, however, pushed a 
few of the dominoes aside and iso¬ 
lated the damage. Thirty-one minutes 
and 20 seconds after the start, 

Speca had a new record of 97.500 


Iror nine days Bob Speca Jr., 21, 
crawled around the Manhattan Center 
ballroom on his hands and knees, set¬ 
ting up dominoes. He suspected 
cockroaches of slithering out at night 
and knocking some of them over. But 
finally the University of Pennsylvania 
senior had built a Rube Goldberg maze 
of 100,000 of the little rectangles. It fea¬ 
tured ramps, slides and words (the 
names of his girlfriend and swimming 
coach, for example)—and Bob was all 
set to break his own record for non¬ 
stop domino toppling. 

The show, a fund-raising promotion 
by the National Hemophilia Foundation 


Speca’s noxt goal Is 200,000, but his 
draamls 1,111,111 donAioas.*’lt would 
take me four months to set up,” he says. 


“Settbig up dombioes the rest of my life 
woidd bepretty good,” the champ says. 

”lf the money was ther^ rd make It a 
career.” He was net p^ for this benefit. 


Photoy a p hs by Henry Qrosidnsky 


COLLEGE SENIOR BOB SPECA 
FINDS IT’S NO PUSHOVER 
TO SET A WORLD RECORD FOR 
THE DOMINO EFFECT 
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IN TEXAS, MAR JOE GORTNER 
WRAPS HIS FIRST FILM AND 
HIS SECOND WIFE, CANDY CLARK 



satlon but saw each other only in 
passing for the next two years. Then 
one night last July he encountered 
Candy again in the same restaurant 
and asked for her phone number. 

“We Just gradually grew ready close, 
closer than I'd ever gotten to any oth¬ 
er girl," he says, "Candy’s extremely 
bright, brighter than this town thinks. 
She knows how to handle people, and 
I respect that, possessing those qual¬ 
ities myself." 

Marjoe’s ability to handle—some 
would say manipulate—people dates 
back to his 15 years touring the Bible 
Belt. He was 12 when his dad, the Rev. 
Vernon Gortner, left home, leaving un¬ 
accounted for the $3 million Marjoe's 
evangelism had reaped. At 16, Marjoe 
married and became the father of a 
daughter, Gigi, now 17. That marriage 
floundered in the '60s; so did Marjoe. 
Then in 1971 he edged into showbiz, 
playing himself in his screen autobiog¬ 
raphy before landing the lead in a TV 
movie. The Gun and the Pulpit, followed 
by a string of B film roles and TV guest 
shots. 

Long estranged from his family, Mar¬ 
joe saw his father for the first time in 
six years last October. When he asked 
about his father's evangelical church 
in Escondido, Calif., the elder Gortner 
replied, “Didn't you see the revolving 
cross on the roof? How could you 
miss it?” Marjoe laughs, "He still hasn't 
forgotten how to promote " 

While Marjoe has turned much of 
his charisma toward business—he 
charmed $1.8 million out of Indianapolis 
shopping center tycoon Mel Simon to 
finance Red Ryder —he still lectures on 
crowd manipulation and faith healing 
at colleges. He won't return to preach¬ 
ing—even though "I could be more 
successful than ever. I could say I had 
seen Hollywood and now I knew that 
God was real. They would love to hear 
me tell them I had sinned " 

CONTINUED 

In one leap Marjoe Gortner became a pro¬ 
ducer and found a wife In his Rodflytfer co- 

star, Candy Clark, on location In Fabcns. 

Photographs by Mark Sonnet/Camora 5 


■ he marriage began two months ago, 
not auspiciously. Candy Clark and Mar¬ 
joe Gortner, on location in Fabens, 
Texas, had crossed the border for a 
quickie Mexican wedding. They were 
standing on a street corner in Zarago¬ 
za outside a justice of the peace. 

"We loitered for an hour with news¬ 
papers and dust blowing all around us, 
trying to make up our minds to go In,” 
Clark says. "People drove by honking 
because they could see what was 
happening. The sun started to go down. 
I couldn’t decide yes or no anymore, I 
was in a maybe state.” 

Fortunately for romance’s sake, 
Gortner at that point seized the Initia¬ 
tive—also his fiancee’s elbow—and 
guided her into the office. The 10-min¬ 
ute ceremony cost $60—payable in 
advance, presumably because the J.P, 
did not recognize Gortner, 34, as the 
former boy evangelist turned actor- 
producer or Clark, 31, as the dippy 
blonde from American Graffiti. Their 


anonymity helped them keep the mar¬ 
riage secret (only her mother and two 
pals knew) for seven weeks until one of 
the friends blabbed. Candy herself 
could barely contain the news at times. 
"I didn't think 1 was ever going to get 
married," she says "I vowed I never 
would." 

They had been dating off and on 
since last October, Marjoe’s compan¬ 
ion of nearly two years, model Lynnda 
Kimball, having recently moved out. 
The relationship picked up at Christ¬ 
mas and then he cast the actress 
in When You Cornin’ Back, Red Ryder? 
A successful off-Broadway play, it is 
Gortner's first film-producing effort. 

Clark admits to having had a mild 
crush on her new husband since 1972, 
when she saw the documentary Mar¬ 
joe. One night she and a friend, cruising 
near a Malibu drugstore, spotted him 
in a purple Rolls-Royce with a license 
plate that read "GREED." 

“We screamed and yelled and 
waved,” she recalls. “He waved back 
and drove off real fast. That probably 
happened to him every day.” By 
then Gortner's attention had shifted 
from souls to bodies, especially the vo¬ 
luptuous ones he bumped Into at pal 
Hugh Hefner’s mansion. Three years 
later he and Clark met at an L.A. 
restaurant, had an Interesting conver- 


Clark g 2 dned fame as a drlvo-ln dish in 
A/neiican GraffUlf abova. Gortner’s mo¬ 
ment came earDer, preaching hell, damna 
tion and the Joys of the coMectIui plate 
on the evangelical circuit 30 years ago. 




















































cat") before working as a secretary. 

A photographer suggested model¬ 
ing. (Candy winces: "You should 
have seen me! I thought I was Twiggy 
Incarnate.") She was finally hired by the 
Zoli agency, which persuaded her to re¬ 
store her blond hair to its original 
brown, and she began appearing in Ma¬ 
demoiselle and Glamour. 

That led to a crowd scene in Who Is 
Harry Kellerman?{"\ wanted to get a 
close look at Dustin Hoffman") and ul¬ 


Dlsco*ing Is one pastlmo; Marfoo Is toach< 
Ing Candy to ride horsos, shoot (cactus, 
mostly) and taka pictures too. 


timately a screen test for Fat City. She 
got the part—plus leading rnan Jeff 
Bridges for most of three years. 

Graffiti brought her an Academy 
Award nomination In 1974. She lost Os¬ 
car but caught hepatitis on a promotion 
trip to South America. The illness cost 
her six months, a part in Report to the 
Comm/ss/oner and, she estimates, 
nearly $50,000. 

The Man Who Fell to Earth with Da¬ 
vid Bowie brought Candy her first nude 
scene. Handle with Care and The Big 
Sleep —both critical successes and 
commercial duds—followed. In 
Red Ryder, which was wrapped in May, 
she plays a '60s flower child to Gort- 
ner’s bullying drifter. While he Is in the 
throes of editing and cutting, the new¬ 
lyweds have moved into Marjoe’s 
L.A. hilltop home, using one wing as 
production headquarters. 

A friend who didn't yet know Clark 
and Gortner were married predicted 
their romance wouldn’t outlive the Ry¬ 
der shooting. Gortner himself jokes, 
"This marriage might last six or eight 
months." She ripostes, “I’m going 
to pick his brain while It lasts.” But he 
adds seriously, "Many people in this 
town are jealous when they see a good 
relationship because they’re not hap¬ 
py." Candy doesn't mind a little 
envy. “I’ll bet all Marjoe’s old girl¬ 
friends got so mad when they found 
out we were married." 

LOIS ARMSTRONG 


"Kind of sedentary” once, Candy divides 
her passion between Jet skiing and Mar- 
Joe: "He looks like a centaur. I’m drooling.” 


CoupleSCONTINUED 

Candice June Clark was raised a rel¬ 
atively sedate Southern Baptist in Fort 
Worth, Texas. “We didn’t like those 
Holy Rollers," she recalls. The eldest 
of five children of parents divorced 
when she was 10, Candy helped raise 
her brothers. "I still iron a great shirt," 
she says. Her Interest in having chil¬ 
dren is only Just returning. "1 diapered 
so many behinds and bottled so many 
mouths, I needed a 15-year rest." 

At a trade high school In Fort Worth, 
she studied secretarial skills, but her 
school career was Graffiti personified 
—“All it was good for was socializing." 
She never even bothered to pick up 
her diploma. She moved to New York 
at 18, living at first on 50 cents a 
day ("one day cigarettes, one day 
food for me and one day food for my 


Marjoe and Ms Qannan short-haired point¬ 
er, Sweetie, now have a new mistress In 
the LJL bachelor digs. 
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greatest 

sidekick 
since Ibnto. 


Ibmos 


TOMOS. 

tt ¥fants to be vour sidekick. 


Not since those thrilling days of 
yesteryear has there been a com¬ 
panion like this 

It's a moped called Tomos. (Say 
Tdmos, like moped) 

Tomos IS a great little friend to kick 
around with it makes even the routine 
things—like running errands, going to 
school, riding to work—a lot of fun, 

Tomos IS dependable- It’s made by one 
of Europe's leading producers of mopeds—almost 
a quarter of a century of engineering excellence 
And with Tomos, you get up to 150 miles (and a 
cloud of dust) on just one gallon of gasoline. 


Your sidekick has a Kickstart, too. 

A unique feature With the Tomos Kickstart, just step 
down backwards on the pedal and the moped starts 
It's a lot easier than pedaling forward like most mopeds 
Tomos comes through in the clutch, too With a 2- 
speed automatic transmission that loves to devour hills 
And Tomos is a comfort to be with It's got a soft 
padded seat and independent wheel suspension for 
smooth riding 

Your Tomos carries a warranty for 3 months or 3,000 
miles And it's backed by one of the finest dealer 
service programs around 
Go ahead, give the little guy a test run. Call toll- 
free—(800)845-4366—for the location of your nearest 
Tomos dealer 

Who knows, you may just go riding off into the 
sunset together _ 
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With a grenade wound in his left shoulder^ 10- 
year-old Refael Hanoch stared blankly at the 
camera from his hospital bed In May 1948, '*The 
boy’s face bothered me later," says Phillips. "I 
was positive he would end up in an asylum ' Phil¬ 
lips was wrong. Today Refael (right) Is in charge 
of telephone repairs In Jerusalem. 


^Olographc, 01976, 1977 by John Phillips from 
lV/7/ in 




A PHOTOGRAPHER 
REDISCOVERS THE 
SURVIVORS OF 
JERUSALEM’S 
BLOODY 
FALL IN 1948 


At his photo exhibit in Washington, D.C. 
John Phillips points out one of tho Israeli 
fighters captured by the Arabs in 1948. 


In May 1948, the new nation of Israel 
had just been born and the Arabs were 
on the attack. Veteran LIFE photogra¬ 
pher John Phillips was assigned to 
the crack Arab Legion and covered Is¬ 
rael’s first and most galling defeat: the 
fail of the Old City of Jerusalem 

The brutal 10-day siege of the Jew¬ 
ish Quarter, in which 150 Israeli 
defenders tried to hold out against 
some 400 Arabs, left Phillips with mem¬ 
ories that have not faded in 30 years. 
‘‘Everything was burning," he recalls 
“The smell of death—that sick, 
sweet smell—was absolutely every¬ 
where." 

But more than the dead, it was his 
photographs of the survivors that 
haunted him. What, he sometimes won¬ 
dered, ever became of the terrified 7- 
year-old girl (page 87) who grimaced 
like a hunted animal as she fled down a 
burning street in search of her parents? 

In 1975 Phillips returned to Jerusa¬ 
lem to find the answers. Aided by his 
Italian-born wife, Anna Maria, he 
ultimately tracked down 51 of the peo¬ 
ple he had photographed An exhibit 
of his old and new pictures, called “A 
Will to Survive," was mounted at the Is¬ 
rael Museum in Jerusalem and drew an 
estimated 500,000 visitors. Since 

CONTINUED 

















































Brentia jac}(^n^ Consumer Services Supert^sor 


w conditioner ci|i 
;ouht for half your sunamej^i 
-bill. A dirty condenser c^il 
can drive up operating costs 
' 20 to 25 percent. Clean ^ 
it once a year. Help save 
till new power plants /ill 
arebuiltr 


You can lose 2400 gallons 
of hot water per year if your 
faucet drips at the rate > 
of one drop per second.” ^ 


Molr Alcotzor, a mi^ 

et, is the only one of ti 
51 survivors Phillips 
traced who has never 
married. Captured by, 
the Arabs 30 years aa 
Meir returned to the 0 
City In 1967 and has 1 
become a butcher. 


SequelcoNTiNUED 

then it has been seen in New York 

and Washington, and will open 

in Chicago's Maurice Spertus Museum 

in September. 

The 63-year-old Phillips, who has 
published a book with the same title as 
the exhibit, had to smuggle out his orig¬ 
inal film through Jordan. "The Arabs," 
he says, "suddenly realized that the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem was very, very 
bad for their image." 

What impressed Phillips about the Is¬ 
raeli survivors, who range from Israel's 
present ambassador to France to a 
pastry cook, was that, despite the car¬ 
nage and horror, most lead normal lives 
today. At the time the Holy City fell 
some were consumed by guilt "Mili¬ 
tarily," says Phillips, "they couldn’t 
have defended it. But emotionally they 
just couldn't give it up. They were 
idealists." 

Phillips himself is more pragmatic. 
The son of a Welsh-born landowner in 
Algiers and an American mother, he 
moved to France with his family in 1926. 
There John, then aged 12, began ac¬ 
companying his father to the Caf6 du 
D6me. "I remember seeing Hemingway 
and Picasso," says Phillips. "If I had just 
had a camera then 1 never would have 
had to work again. Practically all the 
drunks turned out to be the leading 
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res, conservation 
e energy crisis. 


artists of the 20th century." ^ 

Two years later he took up photog-f 
raphy, and by 1936 he was shooting 
pictures for LIFE. "I was always sent . 
where there was violence,” he says. 
covered World War II, the Greek Civil 
War and the war in Algeria." Phillips' 
nomad life-style—he worked in 
more than 35 countries—took its toll 
on his personal life. He clicked his way 
through three marriages before he an^ 
Anna Maria were wed in 1959 and set- 
tied on Long Island. "Photographers,'' 
says Phillips, "are a bunch of loners." 

MARY VESP/ 
continue' 


IS now* 


America will need 40% more clectncity than 
isi to supply all the new people and llieir jobs, 
ew power plants—both coal and nuclear are 
ecded and must be started imnieciialely to be 
in time. For facts on your energy options, just 

send in the coupon 

Edison Electric Institute 
for the electric componies 
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Bombay. The gentle gin. 
Imported from England 
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With so many 
me gins around 
why choose 
Bombay? 

Read our label. 
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The Classic even has a 
threshold that helps keep out 
leaves and dirt. 


|ust“floor spacer (Sloping 
walls can reduce it.); See how 
the Qassic gives lots of head' 
room, dear out to the wall. 

Next, grab a handful of the 
rugged sidewall fabric. It’s 
spun polyester for added 
strength and less weight. And 
like all Coleman tents, it's 
flame resistant. Give those 
double lap-felled seams a 
healthy tug. That’s the feel 
of quality! 

Check the Classic’s triangu- 
lar windows. They’ll catch 
every breeze and assure cross- 
ventilation. 

Notice that the weather 
flaps zip-up tight from inside. 
That’s a difference you’ll 
appreciate in a drizzle. 


buy any 
blenaan Classic 


the crowd, (At a 
' '(^ipQIPgtbund, it’ll be the one 
thia#^6s up so fast.) 

B^au.se this is one tent 
that’s really easy to erect. 
There are just two poles and 
a crossbar. Color m 

coded to help you _ ■. 
fit ’em together. ! J (U 
With Coleman's | r | 

exclusive Lock-0* I L | 

Matic system, you | i ! 

adjust the poles :i| i 

uith a quick twist. i: 0 | 

And after you get it [B{Bnl|| 
up—it stays up. 

Then compare 
i^o^;space, not 


A tent is one of the biggest 
investments a camper makes. 
So invest in one that’ll go with 
you for years! Go with a 
Classic or one of our six other 
Coleman designs. 

Remember: Coleman equip¬ 
ment can come in 
handy in storms, : ijL 

blizzards and 4 

power losses too. 1 |flH 
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Separatod from 
her parents and twin 
sister, a petrified Ra¬ 
chel Levy, 7, fled 
the Arabs and 
flames and was one 
of the first to reach 
safety In New Jeru¬ 
salem There she 
was reunited with 
her family and today 
Is raising three chil¬ 
dren of her own, 


Coleinan 




Shop tor details 

likediese 
and rest easy 


Every Coleman ’78 catalog 
model bag is machine washable. 
Liner and cover are 
color-fast and 
p re-shrunk. 

You can literally 
feel the quality in 
the materials. ^ 

And see the 
workmanship in 
stitches that are close and tight. 

Then there’s the insulation. 
Selected to keep its warmth 
and comfort trip after trip. 

The quality is 
right. And so is 
the price. After all. 
we put our name 
on those bags. 


The Coiem^n Company inc 
Kansas 
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Kent Kings; 12 mg^iar1.0 mg.nicoiinB;Kent IQffss 14mg^rw " 
1.1 mg. nicotine av..per cigarette by FTC Methoi 


Todays Kent.The easy switch to low tar. 


KING SIZE 


Warning, The Surgeon General Has Deiermineti 
Thai Cigareue Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Healih. 


just 

die best 
tasting. 

No wonder today's Kent 
is America s No. 1 
selling low tar. 

We re-made Kent with less tar 
and a smoother, fuller taste. 

A taste that makes switching 
to a low tar easy. 



THE MIDDLE CLASS MAY 

SUFFER IN THE SPREADING ^ 

TAX REVOLT, AN ECONOMIST WARNS 


berg, Musgrave came to the U.S. in 1933 
and got his M.A. and Ph.D. at Harvard. 
He has taught at Swarthmore, Michi¬ 
gan, Johns Hopkins and Princeton, and 
written three major books on public 
finance. His British-born wife and col¬ 
laborator, Peggy, is a distinguished 
economist herself and is also teaching 
temporarily at Berkeley. Richard Mus¬ 
grave talked about Proposition 13 
and Its nationwide significance with 
Nancy Faber of PEOPLE. 


'‘It's like that two-by-four you're sup¬ 
posed to use to hit a mule to get its at 
tentlon 


said California's senior 
U.S. senator. Alan Cranston. He was 
talking about Proposition 13, an 
amendment to his state’s constitution, 
which 64.6percent of the voters ap¬ 
proved In a stunning tax revolt. 
Beginning July 1, unless successfully 
challenged in the courts, It will roil back 
property taxes by 57percent and cut 
revenues from $12 billion to $5 billion 


Callfomla rooters celebrate passage of the 
constitutional arrendment that will cut property 
taxes 57 percent But economist Richard Mus- 
flrave. using UCLA figures, notes the IRS will pick 


up $2,7 billion because of reduced federal de¬ 
ductions, and 450,000 public Jobs may be lost 


annually. A fascinated witness to 
California's turmoil is Harvard econo¬ 
mist Richard A. Musgra ve, 67, currently 
a visiting professoral Berkeley. Ger¬ 
man-born and a graduate ofHeidei- 


Why are taxpayers so angry7 
Property values have Increased 
more rapidly than prices In general. A 
house worth $30,000 five years ago Is 

CONTINUED 









































WordSCONTINUED 

now valued at $100,000, and the tax on It 
has increased from $600 a year to 
$2,300. What local governments failed 
to do was cut the tax rate. The increase 
in revenue permitted a lot of expan¬ 
sion of public services without giving 
people a chance to vote on them. Peo¬ 
ple resented it. 

Is this ballooning of tax revenue also true 
at the state level? 

Yes. As incomes rise, so does the 
amount collected on state income tax¬ 
es. in California the government has a 
$5 billion surplus which has never 
been used to reduce taxes. It's not that 
the state doesn’t want to, but the gov¬ 
ernor and the legislators quarrel on 
how to cut them. People are angry 
about this too. 

Hasn’t ffte cost of government been sky¬ 
rocketing? 

We are at the end of a period of great 
expansion In local and state govern¬ 
ment. It started in the ’50s and '60s in 
an effort to catch up on delays in public 
services during World War II and to 
cope with the postwar baby boom. As 
government services grew, so did 
unionization of public employees. All of 
this took place against the background 
of a new social consciousness 
toward the needs of low-income peo¬ 
ple for all kinds of public assistance. 

To a considerable degree I think the 


vote for Proposition 13 has as much to 
do with a backlash against the radical¬ 
ism of the 1960s as with property 
taxes. 

Is there a sense that public services 
are getting worse w/r//e faxes go 
higher? 

This has something to do with it. But 
I’m not sure whether public services 
are actually getting less efficient, or 
whether government Is doing a lot 
of things which important groups in the 
population don't approve of—such as 
reprienting school budgets to assist 
low-income or minority people and 
setting up welfare programs. 

These functions may have been viewed 
favorably once, but they aren't 
now. 

How broad-based is the tax revolt? 

it wasn’t Just the small homeowners 
who got angry. There must have been 
substantial support from renters. 

The vote was against both rising prop¬ 
erty taxes and expanding government. 

Have civil servants’ wages risen too 
high? 

Labor costs In the public sector have 
greatly increased In the last 15 years. 
Back then government wages were 
clearly below those In private industry. 
But public sector wages have been 
pushed up by unions and now may be 

Photographs by Michael Aloxandor 


One of the delights of being a guest lecturer 
in California is sailing on San Francisco Bay. 
Musgrave (right) does it in a life jacket. 


higher than those in the private sector. 
The increases probably went further 
than they should have. 

Are workers less efficient? 

I don’t think so generally, but it Is true 
that public employment policy today Is 
more open to hiring minorities and 
others who have been disadvantaged 
in schooling and work experience. This 
may have some effect on efficiency, 
but I think as part of the country’s so¬ 
cial development, it is good on balance. 

Are municipal unions to blame because 
inefficient workers cannot be fired? 

1 have serious doubts about the role 
of unions in public employment. The 
function of unions In private enterprise 
is to get employees fair wages relative 
to profits. This simply does not apply 
to public employees. It Is a different sit¬ 
uation altogether when unions can hold 
up essential services like garbage 
collection. This is socially not accept¬ 
able. Union policy has overreached 
itself in public employment and some 
correction is needed. 

Do you blame the voters in California for 
approving Proposition 13? Would you 
have voted for it? 

I cannot vote in California, but I would 

CONTINUED 
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few weeks. You’ll even find a guide 
called Stamps & Stories to help you 
get started. 

U.S. Commemoratives are an 
easy, affordable way for you to start 
building your own collection. So 
start collecting now, with the 
American Dance Stamps. You’ll be 
building a collection you and your 
family can share and enjoy for years 
“My son’s a collector himself,” 
says Dana,“and maybe someday my 
grandson will have as much fun col¬ 
lecting stamps as we do.” -v 


He’s Dana Stetser. Architect 
Skyscraper builder. 

And when he’s not building 
buildings, he likes to build some¬ 
thing else. His stamp collection. 

_^ _55 


USA Dance • 


USADenct 


“Design is part of my life,” says 
Dana,“and some of the most fascinat 
ing designs I’ve ever seen are in my 
collection of U.S. Commemoratives.” 

Through the years, Com¬ 
memorative stamps have captured 
the spirit of the people, the places 
and events that have helped make 
America, America. There are new 
issues at your local Post Office every 


USA 


USA Dinct 


U.S. Postal Service 
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AEaedcan Dakc April 17 ) 


Collect U.S.CommemorativesThey ’re fun.They’re history They re America. 









































Make a miracle. 




Joanne and David Brownlee did. 

They took a desperate child and gave 

that cMld hope. 

Her name is Cintia. 

Even though she lives veiy far away, 
she lives close to the Brownlees’ hearts. 

When Cintia was bom, her parents 
already had eight children. They lived in 
a two-room hut exposed to the scorching 
sun and the drenching rains. 

Cintia’s mother works hard washing 
clothes, but the litde money she earns just 
isn’t enough to feed and clotlie her family. 

Until the Brownlees came into her life, 
Cintia had no hope. 

Now she has food to eat and clothes to 
wear. Medical care. And a chance to go to 
school. Because the Brownlees sponsor her 
thi'ough the Christian Children’s Fund. 

It costs them $15 a month, but it helps 
give Cintia so much. 

You can make a miracle. 

Become a sponsor. You needn’t 
send any money now—you can 
“meet” the child assigned to your 
care fii*st. 

Just fill out and mail the 
coupon. You’ll receive the child’s 
photograph, background infonna- 


tion, and detailed instiiictions on how to 
write to the child. If you wish to sponsor the 
child, simply send in your first monthly 
check or money order for $15 
within 10 days. If not, return the 
photo and other materials so we 
may ask someone else to help. 

You can give a desperate child 
hopes and di'eams. 

And that’s a miracle. 


For the love of a hi^ry ^Ijd^ 

r dTv""."" " “ " NPEOG^ 

I CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc.. Box 26511. Richmond. Va. 23261 | 

* I wish to sponsor s □ boy □ girl. □ Choose any child who needs help. ■ 

I Please send my information package today 

■ □ 1 want to learn more about the child assigned to me If I accept the child, rll send | 

B my first sponsorship payment of S15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph _ 

■ and other malenal so you can ask someone else to help. | 

" □ 1 prefer to send my first payment now. and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15. 

I □ I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contnbute S.- | 

I Name- ® 

B Address^- " 

I I 

* City_State- 7-ip^ - 

I Member of American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. Inc. | 

— Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians; Write 14(17 Yonge. Toronto, 7. « 

I Statement of income and expenses available on request. ■ 

■ Christian Children’s Fund,jM. J 
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You oughta know fay now..* 


Announcing the na/v 



LIFE IS back—-as a picture monthly It will be 
devoted to stones worthy of great photography, and 
photography worthy of great stories It will have the 
same picture-window page as the old LIFE It will be 
the most beautiful magazine m America 

D Enroll mo as a Charter Subscriber and include in 
my subscription the valuable FIRST ISSUE (Oct 
78) Send me a year of LIFE (12 issues) for just S18 
D I prefer 8 issues (or $12 
I prefer 16 issues for $24 


Mr /Ms 


Name 

(ploGSQ prmt) 


Address 


Apt No 

City 

Stote/ProvincQ 

Zip/Po3tDl Code 


□ Payment enclosed □ Bill me later 

Also send mo 1 year of PEOPLE for S39 

Only send mo 1 yonr of PEOPLE for S39 (P 33020! 

LIFE s first Issue will be published October. 1978 Please allow 
60 days for your order to be liMed 

L74011 
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With property tax Increases limited to 
2 percent a year and inflation at 8 to 
10 percent, this tax will disappear as a 
significant revenue source in five or 10 
years. Fiscal power will move from local 
governments to the state—^something 
1 wouldn’t think conservatives want. 

W/iaf could be the result in one year? In 
five years? 

In one year there will be significant 
76trenchment in California, but the 
worst problems will be met by having 
the state give aid to local governments 
Irom its surplus. After that there will 
De substantial cutbacks in public ser¬ 
vices, or else the cost will come out of 
'higher state taxes. It remains to be 

CONTINUED 



So far, nearly three million 
people have bought his album “The 
Stranger.” His hit song “Just the 
Way You Are" was a gold record. 
His recent tours of the U.S., 
Europe, Australia and Japan 
were sold-out triumphs. 

And his latest hits, “Movin' Out 
(Anthony’s Song)" and “Only the 
Good Die Young," are bringing him 
to more people than ever before. 

He's Billy Joel, And he’s no 
stranger anymore. 


BILLY JOEL 
THE STRANGER 

includirig; 

Just The Way You At® 
Scenes From An fleJien Reslatiranf 
Movin Out (Anthony 3 Song) 
Only The Good Dfo Vbgog^ Vienna 





“The Stranger.” The 
classic Billy Joel album. 

On Columbia Records and Tapes. 

Produced by Phil Rimone in auocLUion wjdi 
Home Run. Direction; Heine Run. 

Cofumba ' ♦ are ot CBS fne Cl97SC8jinc i 
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Make a miracle. 


Joanne and David Brownlee did. 

They took a desperate child and gave 

that child hope. 

Her name is Cintia. 

Even though she lives veiy far away, 
she lives close to the Brownlees' heaits. 
When Cintia was bom, her parents 
already had eight children. They lived in 
a two-room hut exposed to the scorching 
sun and the drenchin g rains. 

Cintia's mother v 
clothes, but the little n 
isn’t enough to feed ai 
Until the Brownh 
Cintia had no hope. 

Now she has fooc 
wear. Medical care. Ar 
school. Because the Bi 
thi'ough the Christian 
It costs them $15 a m( 
give Cintia so much. 

You can make a r. 

Become a sponso | ^ 

send any money now- 
“meet” the child assigi 
care first 

Just fill out and m 
coupon. You’ll receive 
photograph, backgi'oui 
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For the love of a hung^^ljd^ 

r dTv" Mil" " " NPEOe^* 

I CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND. Inc., Box 26511. Richmond, Va 23261 | 

* I wish to sponsor a □ boy □ girl □ Choose any child who needs help 
I Please send my information package today- 

■ □ I want lo learn more about the child assigned to me.. If I accept the child, I'll send 

■ my first sponsorship payment of S15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 

■ and other material so you can ask someone else to help, 

* □ 1 prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15, 

I D I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute S- 

I Name^--- 

1 Address^_ 


City 


State 


Zip 


Member of Amencan Counal of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service* Inc. 

Gifts are tax deductible, Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. 

Statement of income and expenses available on request. 

Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. 



Triumphant leaders of the California tax re¬ 
volt are Paul Gann (left), 66, a lobbyist, and re¬ 
tired Industrialist Howard Jarvis, 75. 


WordsCONTINUED 
have voted “No.” I understand why 
they supported it, but I think it was ill- 
considered. The movement would have 
been fine if it had been done In a more 
reasonable fashion. 

Do you expect a ripple effect across the 
country? 

Yes, 1 think passage will give great 
strength to legislation that proposes to 
limit automatic revenue gains from in¬ 
flation and that makes budget policy 
more responsive to the people. Most 
states thinking about such legislation 
have provisions that make more sense 
than Proposition 13. 

Will Proposition 13 have to be changed 
in the future? 

Yes, because of the way it was writ¬ 
ten. Any future tax hike requires the 
consent of two-thirds of the voters 
—which is almost impossible to get. 
With property tax Increases limited to 
2 percent a year and inflation at 8 to 
10 percent, this tax will disappear as a 
significant revenue source in five or 10 
years. Fiscal power will move from local 
governments to the state—^something 
I wouldn’t think conservatives want. 

What could be the result in one year? in 
five years? 

In one year there will be significant 
i^etrenchment in California, but the 
'Worst problems will be met by having 
Ihe state give aid to local governments 
Irom its surplus. After that there will 
be substantial cutbacks in public ser¬ 
vices, or else the cost will come out of 
higher state taxes. It remains to be 

CONTINUED 
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So far, nearly three million 
people have bought his album “The 
Stranger.” His hit song “Just the 
Way You Are” was a gold record. 
His recent tours of the U.S., 
Europe, Australia and Japan 
were sold-out triumphs. 

And his latest hits, “Movin’ Out 
(Anthony’s Song)” and "Only the 
Good Die Young,” are bringing him 
to more people than ever before. 

He’s Billy Joel. And he's no 
stranger anymore. 


BILLY JOEL 

THE STRANGER 

mcludhra: 

Just The Way You Are 
Scenes from An Italian Reataurant 
Movin' Out (Anlhony'a 5orvQ)i 
Only The Good Oie VbungLYienn* 



“The Stranger.” The 
classic Billy Joel album. 

On Columbia Records and Tapes 

Prtduccd by Hul Ramone in with 

Home Run. Directkii: Home Run. 

Coiumfc a:* ^ aretradernwjrktiol CBS Inc ©1978 CBS Jne 










































































Once we start aging Bea-ml^Sour Masli there isn’t 
mui^h to do. Mostly, we take it easy while this slow, 
careful,'"‘uncomproniising process turns out the Sour 
Mash Whiskey we’ve been looking for. 

We’re not sure why, but 
slow-aging for over 8 years 
seems to be the secret of 
this whiskey. Something 
else we discovered. 

Charcoal filtering after 
aging assures even more 
mellow smoothness. 






INTRODUCING AMERICA’S 
EffEST SOUR MASH WHISKEY. 
REAM’S SOUR MASH 


Moves to limit taxes or spending are rolling In 
37 states. Doan Weaver, 30, is collecting sig* 
natures for Taxpayers United in Michigan. 


WordSCONTINUED 
seen whether cutbacks in summer 
schools and youth programs and pos¬ 
sible delays in welfare payments—as 
the state moves its money around—^wlll 
cause another Watts situation. 

Why are people clobbering their locaf 
govemmentSt which arepresumabiy 
more responsive to their needs? 

One reason is that the local prop¬ 
erty tax is highly visible and highly 
irritating. Each year people are told 
what their property tax is, and they 
have to pay it then and there. Sales 
taxes are taken from people in 
little bites, and for many the income 
tax is paid almost entirely by withhold¬ 
ing. At a local level people are also 
better able to see what’s going on in 
government, and It is easier to express 
outrage and dissatisfaction. 

What will be the impact on the income 
taxes of the middle class ? 

They might go up. Half of the prop¬ 
erty tax reduction goes to business- 
type real estate, not to homeowners. 
Nothing more can come out of 
corporate profit tax, which is already 
quite high in California. So the new tax- 
I es will have to be paid by moderate- 
income families. 

What is likeiy to be the political effect 
of this taxpayers^revolt? 

Politics is moving to the right—not 
just to conservatism but to right-wing 
I radicalism. It may prove as bad an 
I experience as the left-wing radicalism 
1 of the 1960s. 


Enjoy it without 
urrying. Savor it the 
3 .me way we make it. 
lowly and leisurely. 


AMERICA'S FINEST 
SOUR MASH... 

TASTE IS WHY 

00-Proof Kentuchy Straight Bourbon Whiskey 

Distilled and BoUlcd by The James B Beam Distilling Co. Clermont, Beam Ky 


Beam family members. Booker and Jerry 


At 90 Proof, this is the 
Kentucky Sour Mash 
of truly exceptional 
taste. Beam’s Sour 
Mash. As close to 
perfection as any¬ 
body’s going to 
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There is no substitute 
for charcoal filtration. 


U.S. Government urges 
cities to purify drinking water 
with activated 


And the best filter for 
your cigarette is activated 
charcoal. 


No other low tar has 
Tareyton’s Activated Flavor 
—because no other 


charcoal filtration. It not only lowers tar, but low tar has Tareyton's 



actually heightens and charcoal filter, 
activates the flavor. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Tareyion lights 8 mg. '’lar”, 07 mg. nicoiine; Tareyton long lights^ 9 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 
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By Qarard Mosler 


The names of 20 prominent people, current and historical, 
are hidden in the maze of letters. How many can you find 
by consulting the brief clues? The names read forward, 
backward, up, down or diagonally, are always In a straight 
line and never skip letters. We have started 


Clues 

1 , Loves unmarried women 

2 . Dutch queen (to) bee 

3 . Dancin’ man 

4 . Hard-F.I.S.T.ed mafioso 

5 . Charlie girl 

6 . Duke on the mend 

7 . She’s no backseat driver 

8 . Tiny terror 

9 . Up with boys in the trees 

10 . A Green collaborator 

11 . Mrs, Woodstein 

12 . Joan of Art 

13 . Party girl of the ERA 

14 . Prettiest baby 

15 . Carson of Christendom 

16 . Sword Grosser 

17 . Too tovah to be true 

18 . CIo(w)ning of a man? 

19 . Reverse discriminator 

20 . First kissed Kate 


you off by circling BATES, the answer to 1 in the diagram. 
The names may overlap and letters may be used more 
than once, but not all of the letters will be used. Super 
PEOPLE sleuths should be able to identify 15 or 
more names. Answers next week. 
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Answers to 
Juno 19 Puxzio 

1 .Lear2.Scorsese3 Reid 
4 Lewis5. Holliday 6. Carr 
7 McArdteS Chesler 
9 Walters 10. Cugat 
11. Grasso 12. Broch 
13 Welles 14 Steiger 15. Freud 
16 Coselt 17- Sinatra 18. Caine 
19. MacGraw 20 Schulz 
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AFTER ALLTHESE YEARS 
OF PEANUT BUTTER. 
CHEESE AND TUNA FISH, 

What America needs today is a lunch that’s got 
some meat in it Real, good-tasting meat 

Underwood meat spreads have it—so good, 
even the kids will make their own sandwiches. 

Deviled ham, chunky chicken, hearty roast beef 
they all deliver that good, wholesome change of pace 
great sandwich needs. 

Underwood meat spreads. They're real good, 
because they're real meat 

HOM’ROUT 

SOMETHING 

MEATY. 













lUrning a home into 
a learning center is a nice 
thing to do ^ diildren.” 


That’s why Tm 
proud to be a World Booker. 

Being a World Book representa¬ 
tive gives me a good feeling about 
my work. 

The world is becoming increas¬ 
ingly complex...there’s so much 
to Know! No wonder it’s impor¬ 
tant for children to develop the 
habit of "looking it up.” 

World Book is written to 
stimulate your children’s 
imagination, encourage 
them to get more 
involved. By using World 
Book, they gain confi¬ 
dence in their ability to 
get the f acts, solve 
problems, learn inde ¬ 
pendently . Patterns, 



like these are developed in the home. 
In fact, educators say the home is a 
critical inHuence in developing this 
love of books and learning. 

That’s why I feel most families 
today reallv need the easy-to- 
understand World Book. There's no 
finer encyclopedia at any price. 
With World Book, the home itself 
can become a learning center, with 
benefits for the whole family, for 
yeare to come. 

World Book is a good product 
that does good things for your 
children. It gives me a good 
feeling to help make that 
en. 

he 22-volume World 
Book in the luxurious 
Renaissance binding, 
just $364 plus tax, 


happ( 

T1 


1 World Book—t’hildcnift Internatioiuil, Inc. I 

I Merdiandise Man Plaza | 

I PO. Box iiStw. ChicaKO, Ill. 60G.->I j 

I \oml(] likt* to ho contacted veuli more I 

information alwtut The World Book | 

Encyclnpedia. |- 

□ I woukl like to know how I am KHXitjme a t 
World Brxiker 1 


Addrt^fia 


WORLD BOOK 


SI 


CityvStaie.’Zip 


Fhnrie Number 
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stir up a Sparkler. 
Arrow Cordials and Soda 


Introducing a whole new way to drink 
our Arrow Cordials-The Sparklers 
Pour a jigger of your very favorite 
Arrow flavor over ice in a tall glass 
Top with club soda and a wedge 
of lime You get a nice long drink 
that's fizzy bubbly, tasty But not 
overly sweet A drink you con stay 
’ with anytime Even before dinner 
\ The Sporklers. Another bright 
1 idea from Arrow Cordials. 
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Are there any model programs that point 
toward breakthrough solutions ? 

One of the most common approach¬ 
es to limiting f iscai expansion is the 
notion that government revenues 
should increase as income Increases 
—but not faster. This is the course now 
being taken in Massachusetts, it means 
that the share of Increased revenues 
going to public use Is fixed, inflation 
would not boost this share as it has 
tended to over the past 10 years, 

Paul Gann, co-sponsor of Proposition 
13, says, "Government has tried to be¬ 
come uncle, mother and father and we 
simply cannot afford it anymore. ” 

Will you comment? 

If we are to live peacefully with each 
other, then we have to accept that so¬ 
ciety can no more function without 
public services than It can without pri¬ 
vate enterprise. Those who are better 
off have to help those who are 
disadvantaged. It worries me that much 
of the support for tax cuts does not 
come from people who have legitimate 
complaints, but from people who feel, 
wrongly I think, that there is no 
need for a governmental role in a good 
society 

Do Americans expect too much from 
government—federal, state and local? 

They should expect a lot and get 
their money’s worth. But they shouldn’t 
expect government to easily solve 
problems which have no easy solu¬ 
tions. In many cases government is left 
with the toughest problems. They won’t 
go away. □ 


Musgrave and economist wife Peggy bird- 
watch In Berkeley. Musgrave fears tax cuts 
may reduce funds for parks and wildlife. 




When this ravishit^ 
Carolina belle 
gives him her heart- 

’ '* one who 


hiss 


Here is a love that 
caused more than 
whispers among the 
fine ladies and 
gracious gentlemen 
of the Old South. 

A novel by the 
bestselling author 
of The Flame of 
New Orleans. 


by 

Frances Patton 
Statham 


another dream of a book from 

FAWCETTi 


S1.95 


GOLD MEDAL 

































21 YEARS YOUNG, THE 0’«IAYS 
ARE TURNING UP THE JUICE AND 
FEELING ‘SO FULL OF LOVE’ 




Perhaps the most outlandish moment 
during the current Big Seii of Grease 
came when the O’Jays popped up on 
the hokey Grease Day, USA TV special. 
The sweet-singing R&B trio isn't In the 
movie and doesn't even do a guest shot 
on the sound track. But Paramount 
knows where the gold—and platinum 
—is burled. The O'Jays’ current So Full 
of Love LP and Use ta Be My Girl sin¬ 
gle are twin No. 1s on the soul charts 
and both are climbing into the pop Top 
Ten. So a Learjet, no less, was dis¬ 
patched to fly in the gang for the 
Grease promotion. “We’ve never had 
this kind of lavish treatment before,” 
says vocalist and founder Eddie Levert. 
“You know something good must be 
happening to us." 

Actually, the O’Jays, all in their 
mld-30s, have more to do with the 
sound of the 1950s than any made-in- 
Hoilywood imitation. The group has 
been together since 1957, outlasting 
even the Drifters and withstanding the 
depredations of disco. Their total of 
five gold and three platinum LPs is so 
awesome that when two recent albums 
only went gold, “Everyone thought our 
career was declining,” laughs Levert. 

Just two years ago the future of the 
O’Jays was in jeopardy when one of the 
original members, Will Powell, was 
stricken with cancer. (He died last May.) 
Powell was replaced by Sammy Strain, 
a veteran of a dozen years with anoth¬ 
er oidie, Little Anthony and the 
Imperials. Then, too, the group’s six- 
month touring schedule, often through 
the South, brought further problems. 
Last year the O'Jays’ customized bus 
was stopped near Memphis by shot¬ 
gun-toting lawmen with a warrant for a 
man who wasn't even aboard. 

It all began for the O’Jays in Canton, 
Ohio when Levert, the church-singing 
son of a steel mill worker who also sang 
gospel, dropped out of McKinley H.S. 
to form a doo-wah group called the 
Mascots. They moved to Cleveland and 
in 1961 took their name from Eddie 
O’Jay, a radio disc jockey who had 
been their early sponsor. They played 
! on the chitlins circuit for $25 a night 
I until the hit records started to come, 
beginning with Lipstick Traces in 1963. 
They then got entangled with Philadel¬ 
phia songwriter-producers Kenny 
I Gamble and Leon Huff, who wrote their 


Eddie Levert ({•ft)! Sammy Strain and Walt 
WHIlanie fret about touring. Figures Eddie: 
"You make money but you lose a lot.” 
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Wife Martha and daughter Kancflce belong 
at home, says Ed, an unregenerate m.c.p. 
But CM Pop cope wHh French toast? 



Love Train and Backstabbers hits. 
“They’re great producers," says Eddie, 
"but we realize now that we've got to 
do more of our own writing." 

Levert and Williams still reside with¬ 
in five minutes of each other in the 
upper-income Cleveland suburb of 
Shaker Heights. (Strain commutes from 
L.A., where he lives with his singer 
wife, Yvonne Fair, and her 13-year-old 
daughter, Venisha.) Walt and his wife. 
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Evil Isn’t a problem for the O’Jays, now selling 100,000 albums a week. "The Lord Is watching over us,” says Sammy Strain (canter). 


Nancy, have three daughters; Dwan, 7, 
and twins Seandra and Shalawn, 4. Ed¬ 
die and his wife of 14 years, Martha, 
have three children of their own—Ger¬ 
ald, 13, Sean, 9, and Kandice, 3—in 
addition to Eddie Jr., 14, his son "by a 
previous adventure." Levert also dotes 
on his Mercedes and a $49,000 Rolls- 
Royce Silver Shadow. "It's more of an 
ego trip, a nice car that doesn’t 


The irony of the O’Jays’ present suc¬ 
cess is that increased touring forces 
them up against aerophobia. Williams 
was so shaken by the Learjet ride into 
L.A. that when the group hit the un¬ 
friendly skies again he asked to be 
returned to the terminal—while 
the plane was taking off. The request 
was turned down, so, when finally land- 
borne, the sulking Williams disap¬ 
peared on an unscheduled fishing trip. 


"Walt is my best friend," says Eddie, 
"yet sometimes he’s just full of it. At 
least he shows up for the gigs," Music, 
indeed. Is what’s lasted two decades. 
“Our roots are black, our roots are gos¬ 
pel," declares Williams. Levert buys 
that- "Instead of reaching out for the 
white audience," he beams, "we 
let them come to us. And It looks like 
that's what’s happening.” 

RICHARD K, REIN 


Work. I should have gotten a VW.' 
Photo0rtipfi3 by Brucs W Talamon/Soul Publications 
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In Vino Voritas A gloomy Norman Mailer, 
speaking in Harvard Yard at his 35th reunion, 
yearned for "wonderfully simple" 1943. His 
83-year-old mother had given him a tip on re¬ 
union speechmaking: “Reminisce. That's all 
they care about." “Yeah. Mom," said 
Mailer, "but I drank too much in my life. I 
can't remember much." When a hostile lis¬ 
tener asked Mailer, “Why does a cafe- 
society writer think he knows anything about 
what goes on in the world?" Mailer said he’d 
always wanted to be a member of cafe so¬ 
ciety; thanks, and added, "1 always feit there 
was no knowledge except what you could 
find In drink." What advice would he have 
for this year’s graduating class? “Study 
magic." 

Splltcom Are happy marriages pass6? ABC 
has Just finished filming a pilot about an am¬ 
icably divorced couple who work together 
(sometimes clamorously). It stars those hap¬ 
py warriors George Hamilton and his ex, 
Alana, divorced now for a blissful 20 months. 
Their split, chums say , was sweet-natured, 
with George driving off the yellow and blue 
Rollses and Alana keeping the white one, 
along with son Ashley, now 3, and a pile of 
dough. The couple seemed perfect for 
the "living serial." The day of the first script 
meeting, however, George showed up but 
Alana didn’t. Convinced she was still having 
some fun in London with new beau Rod Stew¬ 
art, George (currently seeing starlet Barbara 
Carrera) stomped off the set, vowing never 
to return. Alana insists her passport and 
plane ticket were stolen. In no time at all the 
tempestuous twosome was hard at work, 
cooing disharmoniously, as scripted. 

ji 

Silver Spooning Romance is rampant 
among the junior Jet set, or so the Riviera ru¬ 
mors go. Greek shipowner Stavros Niarchos 
has reportedly cast his blessing on the au¬ 
tumn wedding of his Journalist daughter 
Marla, 19 (she works for French Vogue), and 
French pharmaceuticals heir Alexis Chevas- 
sus, 36. Chevassus, a sidekick of Princess 
Caroline’s Intended, Philippe Junot, will be a 
groomsman in their royal wedding next week 



Qoldvndaz* 



Betty Hutton: 

On with the ehow 



Mamtella Papatakis: 
A Hlar^oa cruise 



in Monaco. Big brother Philippe Niarchos, 

27, meanwhile is wooing actress Anouk 
Aim6e’s daughter, Manuella Papatakis, 25, 
while five-times-wed Papa Stavros, 68, is 
seeing ultrachic interior designer Tessa Ken¬ 
nedy. There are no plans for her to be No. 6. 
The epicenter of the Niarchos subculture is 
Atlantis, one of the world’s largest yachts 
(375 feet, 3,000 tons). It was anchored out In 
Cannes harbor during the film festival, a heli¬ 
copter ferrying Niarchos' buddies between 
ship and shore. Passing cruise liners looked 
positively frumpish. 

There’s No Business Betty Hutton, the 
movies' blond bombshell of the ’40s and '50s 
{Annie Get Your Gun), has surfaced again, 
at 57, this time as hostess and hawker at a jal- 
alai fronton in Newport, R.l. It’s a far cry from 
her last gig—cooking and cleaning at St. 
Anthony's rectory up the road in Portsmouth. 
“I want to be In show business," she explains. 
The other day she hopped aboard a bus full 
of alarmed Congregationallsts from Vermont 
and announced, “I'm Betty Huttonl" They 
seemed stunned. “They didn’t believe me," 
says Betty. "1 had to do a whole Irving Berlin 
score for them." 

Furthormore 

• Philadelphia Mayor Frank Rizzo, like hlz- 
zoners ail over the winter-torn Northeast, is 
fed up with complaints about potholes. 

The other day, to divert the protesters to¬ 
ward state officials, he made a great to-do 
of announcing the phone number of the 
Pennsylvania highway department and hav¬ 
ing it painted on more than 500 signs. He re¬ 
directed the torrent all right—not to the state 
but to North Philadelphia housewife Willa 
Duncan. The signs are being repainted. 

• The Clean Air Initiative, a group agitating 
to separate smokers from nonsmokers in 
public places, thought up a nifty fund-raising 
idea: Why not book L.A.’s Greek Theater for 
Barry Manilow’s opening night in August? 
Barry thought not. Although he doesn't 
smoke himself, he apparently doesn’t want 
to weed out any potential record buyers by 
offending those who do. 
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Bairy Manllow: 
No nonsmoking 
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As smooth as expensive imported gins 


Try smooth Giibeys Gin. 
in an icy-cold mixed drink 
the ciean, smooth fiavor 
of Gilbey's Gin comes 
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This is More, the cigarette that gives you so 
much more to like. A welcome change from the brand 
you’re smoking now. 

It gives you more smooth, mild taste. For more 
smoking pleasure. 

More length. Because More’s the cigarette that’s 
120 mm long. 

A slower burn. That’s why More lasts longer 
than your cigarette. 

And more value. Since More lasts longer, you 
may go through fewer packs and save more money. 

Try More. You’ll take quite a liking to it. 

The difference is More. 

Taste, length,value...and more. 



Warning - The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous loYour Health. 


FILTER- 21 mg ’iar",l 5 mg nicotine, MENTHOL 21 mg "tar 
1 6 mg nicotine av per cigareiie FTC Report AUG 77. 



















